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CHAPTER II.—TuHE First YEAR AFTER MARRIAGE. 


“ There is no hope but this, to see 
Through tears that gather fast and fall, 
Too great to perish Love must be 
And Love shall save us all.”—Celia Thaxter. 


WEEK passed by and once more 
David and Dora were at home. 
In this case as in most others, 


We 


in the world and every day had 
a distinct value. It had been de- 
cided that they should board for 
a while and already a little parlor 
and chamber adjoining had been 
secured a couple of miles from Mr. 
Porter’s. .Thither had already 
gone Dora’s own belongings, her 
7 wedding gifts and some articles 
of furniture, so that it seemed quite like her own room. The 
first expenditure Dora made was for an engraved plate and 


cards. 
Mrs. David G. Southmayd, 


Tuesday afternoons and evenings, in June. 
5 Sherman Place. 


The plate was also used for her private cards, the hours for 
reception being left off in printing. In after years Dora’s 
cards were engraved with her own first name. 

These cards were’ sent by mail in one envelope to the 
friends of both parties, showing where the young people had 
setup their Lares and Penates, for the time being. There 
were but two Tuesdays remaining in the month, and those 
who did not come one day did the next. 

The guests found Dora in her own pretty second-floor 
parlor, which was lavishly decorated with flowers and vines, 
dressed in a handsome house toilet, fresh and youthful as 
became her years. The wedding dress was reserved for one 
of the evening entertainments which would surely be given 
in herhonor. By her side stood the young husband whose 
manly pride in his gentle bride was very pleasant to see. 

Dora considered that very formal entertainments given by 
a bride were out of taste and governed herself accordingly. 
The refreshments on a round table in one corner were simply 
thin slices of bread and butter, wafers, assorted cake and 
some fruit. Behind these stood a tea-urn from which one of 
Dora’s bridesmaids drew the fragrant oolong whenever a cup 
was desired. 

Dora bore the test of entertaining, well. What is it givesa 
new poise, an added dignity and self-restraint to the young 
maiden when she becomes a wife ? 


David had to make his own way | 


What but a consciousness of affection’ as strong and en- 
during as the universe itself. Here, she thinks is some- 
thing as unyielding as the eternal hills. Love 

“Shall neither mildew nor decay 
Nor fall apart nor drop away.” 

David and Dora were both from families in moderate cir- 
cumstances, Dora’s father being much more “ fore-handed” 
than David’s. The boy had been endowed with pluck and 
determination, and the elder Mr. Southmayd, who was a 
farmer, had pinched and saved in order to let his son study 
civil engineering. David gained a position with a modest 
salary before marriage, with the prospect of steady promotion. 
There was but one drawback, he was compelled to be much 
away from home, for which reason they began to board in- 
stead of keeping house. 

Roseville was situated at some distance from the nearest rail- 
road, but withina few months by one of those inexplicable 
changes which take place in real estate, the little village 
promised to become an important railroad center. Two roads 
first and then another were laid out, commerce improved, 
factories were in process of erection and all Roseville was 
agog with excitement. Land doubled and trebled in value ; 
those who had been in moderate circumstances grew rich; 
the poor acquired competency; unwonted luxuries were in- 
troduced into the quiet little town, and manners and customs 
felt the change. . 

The inhabitants were quite up to the average intelligence 
of a small town, and in morals not behind. There was more 
leisure and larger means to gratify taste, especially among 
women. Social life took on a more active form and the 
young people eagerly followed what are supposed to be the 
habits of the best society. 

Dora, meantime, was making acquaintance with boarding- 
house life. Up and away early and home late, David 
worked as a young man will urged on by hope, love and am- 
bition. But Dora grew vaguely conscious of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. It was no longer possible to live in the cloud- 
land of romance, and the transition to earth was not easy. 
She who is used to soaring dislikes to walk. Transplanted into 
new conditions, and thrown upon her own resources, the 
young wife felt dull, at times gloomy. Somehow it seemed 
a wrong that he could walk off aftera good morning kiss in 
a matter-of-fact way as if he had had a wife all his life. At 
times he was too tired to talk much or to walk out after tea 
and seldom did he care to make calls or see company. At 
home, a great portion of the day alone, thinking of him and his 
home-coming, it struck her with a sense of disappointment that 
he did not rush to meet her with all the ardor of the lover, and 
once she drew back and burst into tears. Really concerned 
at this outbreak, his tender anxiety and attentions swept away 
all gloom and she was once more her old sunny self. But 
slowly doubts of the reality of his affection gathered like 

* Little pitted specks in garnered fruit 
Which, rotting inward, slowly moulders all.” 
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This is not an unusual experience. The truth is, that few 
of the opposite sexes perfectly understand each other. Even 
where affection is strongest and deepest its forms of expres- 
sion differ. Woman delights in its demonstration, man re- 
gards it a matter of course. He who may be ready, if need 
be, to lay down his life to shield his wife from pain, seldom 
thinks to tell her so. As woman’s affectional capacity and 
her intuition are both greater than those of man, she is often 
able to read his nature while to him she still remains a mys- 
tery. The radiance of his intellect cannot penetrate the 
depths of her being. Regnant in her wonderful creative 
power and complexity of function and often undeveloped in 
that intellectual discipline where man is strongest, only the 
inner eye of intuition can discern what she yet may become, 
what she yet shall become ere earth reaches the period of her 
golden prime. And this only as she is true to the womanly 
ideal. 

Dora, like many another, vaguely felt this truth without the 
power of thinking clearly. Nor is this strange. Limited toa 
narrow round of activity, the wife knows little of the great sea 
of life into which her husband daily plunges. Tidal forces, 
carrying the work of the world on their bosom, the man who 
breasts them grows strong, practical and resolute. Many in- 
terests cross his vision like ships under full sail; if one brings 
him cargo another takes itaway. Forced to cultivate his rea- 
soning powers without prejudice and predilection, he is com- 
pelled to become fair-minded and judicial. 

At night, returning home to rest, weary of the struggle in- 
cident to farm-work, the business, or the profession, he ex- 
pects it to be like the “ shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” His wife is the anchor to the storm-tossed boat, the 
pillow to the tired head. Her duties seem so slight in com- 
parison with his own that they are scarcely worth regarding. 
The room must be quiet and cheerful, the wife smiling and 
responsive. Does he desire conversation, she sparkles with 
anecdote ; does he choose to read, she continues silent. 

How differently she has passed the day: Four little walls are 
the limit of her universe. Shut in from contact with other 
minds and absorbed in petty details, these soon assume un- 
due proportion. To grow narrow, to magnify trifles, to dwell 
in feeling and neglect the reason, these have been the ten- 
dencies of woman; and, asthe affections rule life, they have 
been perpetuated. 

The remedy cannot lie in seeking to lessen these affec- 
tions, but in making them wise as well as strong. The higher 
the warmer, the more generous,—the grander and more power- 
ful the character which enshrines them. But in order that 
it may be broadened, enlightened and perfected, must it not 
grow side by side with the intellect of man ? 

Dora had a friend near by, a woman of fine culture who was 
a slave to her household. One day the young wife found the 
elder one pale, sick and trembling. Mrs. Banks’s housemaid 
had failed to sweep the guest chamber properly, and the 
mistress lived indoors so much that any little omission 
grew to be an unpardonable sin. A speck of dust upon her 
child’s dress or a rumpled frill threw the mother into keen 
distress, and little Flora, like her mother grew nervous and 
irritable. Mr. Banks whose horizon was broadened bya 
varied business career, looked upon Mrs. Banks and Flora 
both as children and treated them alike. They who began by 
loving one another tenderly and truly ended by being as far 
apart as if the desert of Sahara rolled between. 

There was another neighbor, Mrs. Sands, a keen, sensitive 
woman, who had degenerated into a scold. A hard worker, 
a good housekeeper, existence became a daily grind. De- 
voted to children and husband, ready to wear herself out 
in their service, she made such hard work of life that she 
herself was as uncomfortable as every one around her. Her 


table was noted for the variety and excellence of its viands, 
at the cost of the repose of the household. Between her hus- 
band and herself was to be heard a continual sparring, each 
picking up what the other had said in ridicule or contradic- 
tion. Mr. Sands never spent the evening at home and never 
told Mrs. Sands about his affairs. 

In both these cases the trouble began soon after marriage. 
Like two young trees growing side by side, they might have 
become wedded together and stood as one. Under their 
mutual care, little ones might have had happiness anda 
normal development. Instead of that, sons and daughters 
left home as soon as they reached maturity. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Sands had only kept together all would have 
been well. Had he put himself in her place, had he realized 
the narrowness of her life, considered the constant trials and 
distractions of a housekeeper, had he talked with her, read 
to her, given her demonstrations of thoughtfulness and affec- 
tion, how different it might have been! A woman so treas- 
ures little attentions, little cares, little expressions, which to 
most men are trifles. In this case if Mr. Sands had lifted his 
wife one hour in the day out of her petty cares she might 
have been friend and companion to the last. But he ended 
by despising, who began by loving. 

Had she, too, known better, both might have been spared 
the mistake. But, here, as elsewhere, it is the first step which 
costs. She had not been taught differently, her reason 
remained undeveloped, and an unreasoning love grows intoa 
slave or a tyrant. 

There was another side of this sad picture. Boarding in 
the same house with David and Dora was an attractive woman 
who boasted of her immunity from the cares of housekeeping 
and motherhood. The time which hung heavily on her hands 
was relieved by frequent forays into the room of the young 
wife to whom she retailed all the idle chit-chat of the village. 
Harmless enough gossip most of it was, but its tendency could 
be only downward. She was always ready for shopping, call- 
ing, riding or walking. An idle mind, idle hands, but not an 
idle tongue, Dora felt that such proximity was no blessing. 
And, as she stitched away on the household linen which she 
hoped to use next year, there came consciousness of a need for 
some healthy mental stimulus. Frequent visits at home and 
village society gave her social life enough, but her nature 
needed more. The mind wanted exercise ; time hung heavily 
and she craved excitement. 

At the same time Dora felt that David and herself were 
growing slightly apart. He did not tell his wife about his 
work.“ Women have no heads for business,” he replied to all 
expressions of interest. 

Soon after was spoken the first unpleasant word. David 
came home tired and worried and Dora failed to exercise her. 
usual tact. It is the nature of aloving wife to study the 
moods of herhusband and respondto them. Her perplexities 
may seem as large to her as his to him; if on a smaller scale 
they are ‘equally rasping and trying. Dora had none such, 
but only unquiet thoughts. Too high-minded to confide in her 
mother, she determined to feel her way to the light alone. 

After such a day he spoke to her roughly, harshly, and 
turned away with a frowning face. 

Dora left the room without speaking. She was like one in 
adream. Not six months a wife, yet David could speak to 
her like this! How could he? How dared he? They had 
agreed that no unpleasant word should ever pass the lips of 
either. The Banks and the Sands had served as a warning. 
“The first unpleasant word,” said Dora “let that never come; 
if there is never a beginning there cannot be trouble.” 

There was no real cause for harshness. David did not 
realize how tender is the heart of aloving woman. It 


was like a dagger thrust, the sharp pain of which could 
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never be forgotten. “Ah! If only that first word were never 
spoken!” 

She sat down to think. “It is a critical moment,” said 
she to herself. “ Either we drift apart now, or come closer 
together than ever.” 

Then she sought to find the causes, which in nine times 
out of ten, produce trouble among those who begin married 
life with buoyant hopes and flattering prospects. 

In the first place each had expected too much of the other. 
The halo which surrounds the head of the loved one fre- 
quently turns out to be an ill-fitting rim of brass. Why ex- 
pect perfection in a world of imperfection? Because love 
makes every man an artist during its dominion. Through it 
he sees the ideal which the loved one is not yet, but one day 
shall be. Oh, the perfect patience, the trust, the self-abne- 
gation, the loyalty with which the steadfast lover, either man 
or woman, works and watches to see that ideal unfold itself 
from the husks of imperfection! It is something sublime, 
something beautiful, something which chastens, refines and 
purifies the watcher and the helper. For it is the law that 
true love and real work growing out of it are the means by 
which we lift ourselves to a higher state of development. 

“The gift is to the giver and comes back most to him, 
The love is to the lover and comes back most to him.” 

In the second place where spheres of activity differ so 
much, not enough pains are taken by the positive one, the 
husband, to make the wife share his thoughts and inter- 
ests. And then comes that fatal, first unpleasant word, 
uttered by one or the other, and each succeeding one is the 
blow to drive the wedge of separation farther in. 

Dora thought steadily that evening and through the long 
night, and this was the conclusion. 

“Tt rests with me to bring him back and keep him by my 
side. A woman’s love is deficient, her nature lacking if she 
cannot do that, unless there be a mistake and the marriage 
a failure, and this is not. With all the ardor of my affection 
I will appeal to him to take me into his confidence and 
keep me there. We shall soon go to housekeeping and it will 
be easier then, but I am determined to keep by his side. He 
must be persuaded to instruct me in the principles of his 
profession so that I can keep pace with him. I can learn to 
draw plans and maps, and be of service while fitting myself 
for intelligent companionship. If time lacks I will take one 
hour a day from that portion of my housework or sewing 
which is not absolutely necessary. My clothing may have to 
be made plainer and there may be fewer luxuries on our 
table, but my husband shall find me a companion in his best 
hours. I will not sink into a mere trifling woman of society 
or a household drudge. I will master the situation, use my 
reason and keep up to the work of my husband, whatever 
that may be. If he turns farmer, why then I will know why 
he plants corn in this field and sows wheat in that. He shall 

neither ignore me nor treat me with contemptuous toleration, 
nor shall he find I am a weak woman ready to burst into tears 
at a harsh word and sink into a querulous, peevish creature. 
Missing happiness at home, many try to find it abroad, men 
and women. This need not and shall not be the case with us.” 

Then she recalled the women of whom she had read who 
were peers and inspirers of their husbands. There was the 
wife of John Adams. Hardly more than a delicate invalid, 
Abigail Adams took all the care of the household during the 
stirring years of the revolution. They were poor, and little 
children gathered fast about her, and during the long absences 
of her husband she attended to the plowing and sowing as 
well as spinning and weaving. Yet she was the confidant of 
that noble husband and perfectly conversant with those public 
affairs in which he was an important factor. To the day of 
her death they were as one, and when she went the better 


part of his life went with her. He was never the same man 
afterward. 

Dora thought, too, of Mrs. Roebling, wife of the engineer 
whose splendid brain wrought out the Brooklyn bridge. When 
his strength failed, broken by the foul air of the caissons 
which he had had to breathe, there seemed no one fitted to 
take up the work. Not another structure like it existed in 
the world and not a pattern except that, wrought in a mind 
which was about to achieve a noble triumph. 

Then came his wife to the rescue. It was her swift intelli- 
gence and vivid sympathy which went over what he had done, 
and picking up the clue dropped from those failing hands, 
carried it on to successful completion. Not an easy task 
would it have been for the foremost engineer in all the world. 
As he had done, she was forced to invent machinery by which 
other appliances and machines, also new, were to be made. 
Many a knotty problem she solved, many a coil untangled, 
for new difficulties and complexities confronted her in the 
untried work. But that affection which inspired her intelli- 
gence and that companionship which kept her his mental 
equal, finished and perfected the structure which is now the 
admiration of the continent. Through love and will two 
cities were welded together. 

Then Dora thought of other intellectual companionship. 
Turning to a sketch of the life of Mrs. S. C. Hall, the author 
of inimitable Irish stories, she read the following tribute from 
Mr. Hall written at the time of her death. 

“Tt is not easy for me to separate that which concerns her 
from that which belongs to me. We were so thoroughly one 
in all our pursuits, occupations, pleasures and labors, that it 
is no wonder I find it difficult to separate her life from my 
own.” Then followed a part of a letter which Mr. Hall sent 
to his wife on her eighty-first birthday, her last on earth, in 
which he says: 

“Tt was indeed, a vast incalculable blessing which God 
gave me fifty-six years ago. You have been to me a guide, a 
counselor, a comforter, a companion, a friend, a wife from that 
day to this; ever true, faithful, fond, devoted ; my helper, en- 
courager and stimulator in the right, the same consoler in 
sunshine and in storm, lessening every trouble, increasing 
every pleasure. I should have shrunk from wrong doing if 
from no better motive than that of dread to sink in your good 
opinion. * * God bless you! the love of my youth, the love of 
my age, more lovely in my sight than you were fifty-six years 
ago. Such adoration as I may rightly render toa fellow- 
mortal who will be immortal, I may render to you.” 

As if to point the moral, there came into Dora’s memory 
the words actually and sadly uttered by an accomplished man 
of the woman he married ten years before, “She knew noth- 
ing when I married her, I tried to teach her something ; it 
made her angry and I gave it up.” 

Again, taking up a book by Phillip Gilbert Hamerton, the 
English author and artist, Dora read in the dedication, “ we 
have shared together many hours of study, and you have 
been willing, at the cost of much patient labor, to cheer the 
difficult paths of intellectual toil, by the unfailing sweetness 
of your beloved companionship. It seems to me that all 
those things which we have learned together are doubly my 
own; whilst those other studies which I have pursued in 
solitude have never yielded me more than a maimed and im- 
perfect satisfaction. The dream of my life would be to asso- 
ciate you with all I doif that were possible; but since the 
ideal can never be wholly realized, let me at least rejoice that 
we have been so little separated, and that the subtle influence 
of your finer taste and more delicate perception is ever like 
some penetrating‘perfume in the whole atmosphere around 
me.” 

From marriages where men were engaged in intellectual 
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pursuits, Dora’s memory turned to those who have been en- 
gaged in other ways. She thought of Andrew Johnson learn- 
ing how to write of the woman who was at once his wife and 
his good genius; of Vice-President and Mrs. Hendricks, who 
were united in every thought and deed ; and of General and 
Mrs. Logan whose lives made a remarkable instance of com- 
panionship and marital happiness. Nor was it the great ones 
of earth alone of whom she thought. The least and the hum- 
blest enjoy or suffer love, strive and hope just as much as 
those who have achieved fame. In the great balance which 
weighs all alike impartially, each is measured by an intrinsic 
standard, each is his own fate. And through the silence of 
the night when her soul stood face to face with the realities 
of existence, and all that was superficial dropped into noth- 
ingness, she whispered to herself these words: “’ Tis love 
shall save us all.” 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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MATTRESSES AND BEDDING. 


As To COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY. 


The autumn months afford us as favorable opportunities as 
any season of the year for making, repairing and putting the 
bedding in perfect readiness for use. A clean, fresh mattress 
has far more warmth in it, to say nothing of its wholesome- 
ness, than one that has been used a long time, and there- 
fore, for economical reasons, as well as reasons purely hy- 
gienic, it is advisable that all mattresses be frequently and 
thoroughly aired, cleaned and renewed. The ticks should be 
emptied of their contents, be they hair, wool, moss, or husks, 
should be washed, scalded, and sunned, and thus made sweet 
as when new. The hair and wool will need beating, airing, 
and sunning, to cleanse it perfectly, and may lie for days in 
the open air with profit. This being done, it is an easy task 
to return the contents of the mattresses to their ticks and 
tack them with a mattress needle. 

In moss and husk mattresses there is a good deal of break- 
ing and wasting of material which settles in a fine dust on the 
lower part of the mattress. This waste should all be removed 
and replaced with fresh material. If moss cannot be pro- 
cured, husks will do very well as a substitute. Those who are 
obliged to buy new mattresses will find that by purchasing 
materials and making them up about fifty per cent. will be 
saved. Those who have sheep will find it true economy to 
save the coarse part of fleeces and make them into mattresses, 
for coarse wool is better than hair for this purpose, and, like 
hair, it never wears out, but is as good as new the hundredth 
time of cleaning and making over. A thin woolen mattress 
Jaid upon a tick filled with straw makes almost as luxurious a 
bed as feathers, and one much more wholesome. ‘To cleanse 
feather beds there is no better way than toempty the tick,wash 
and scald it thoroughly, and, when dry, return the feathers to 
it and let the bed lie in the sun for several days, turning it 
every day and beating it up carefully. 

Some housekeepers wash the ticks of feather beds without 
removing the feathers, by using a brush and hot soap-suds, 
then rinsing carefully in clear water, and leaving the bed in 
the air and sun until it is dry. 

Feather beds are much criticised by writers on health, and 
with reason, but fer the very old in very cold nights they are 
comfortable. Thorough airing in the sun for several days 
will do a great deal toward making a comfort fresh and clean, 
but those that can afford blankets will never sleep under com- 
forts, for blankets are easily renewed, and, when properly 
washed, are, every time, as good as new as long as they last. 
To wash blankets, have an abundance of hot water in which 
borax has been dissolved, and soap without a bit of rosin in 
it, as rosin always hardens the fiber of wool. Put the ends 


into the washer, and then put in the blanket; after all the 
dirt has been removed, wring into another tub of hot suds 
and from that wring into a tub of hot bluing water, wring 
from this and hang at once in the open air to dry. If the 
water is abundant and soft, and the soap of the right quality, 
blankets thus washed will not shrink, and will be as soft and 
fleecy as when they came from the store. 

In buying blankets and making comforts it is true economy 
to have both of large size so as to make ample allowance for 
tucking in. The thickest blanket or comfort will not keep 
one warm unless the sides and bottom are so closed that cold 
air cannot get in. As a general rule the cleaner beds and 
bedding are, the more warmth and comfort do they possess ; 
hence airing and cleaning are of constant service, and the 
first should not be neglected for a day. 

The custom of making one’s bed as soon as one is up is as 
filthy as it is unhygienic. It should be left open until at least 
a portion of the pound of insensible perspiration that has 
been absorbed by it during the night has had time to pass 
away. Indeed the sleeping apartments in a house should be 
thoroughly aired every day and, at this season of the year, all 
day long. Beds should be opened every morning to the sun 
and atmosphere. Do not be in too much haste to get the 
chambers in order. Several hours should be devoted to their 
thorough ventilation after the night. Let the sheets and 
blankets be spread over separate chairs and mattresses lifted 
apart, and the pure morning air allowed to get into every 
nook and cranny of the room before the beds are made. 

Grown persons generally require seven hours sleep in sum- 
mer and eight in winter; few indeed, except invalids, will fail 
to sleep well who go to bed at a regular early hour, on a light 
supper, in a large room, and clean, comfortable bed, if there 
is no sleeping in the day time, and not more than seven hours 
in any twenty-four are passed in bed. One week’s faithful 
trial will prove this. Children and all persons at school or 
engaged in hard study, should take all the sleep they can get, 
and should never be waked up in the morning after having 
gone to bed at a regular hour. Every humane parent will 
make it a religious duty to arrange that every child shall go 
to bed in an affectionate and glad spirit. If wakeful during 
the night, get up, draw on the stockings, throw back the bed 
clothes to air, walk with the mouth closed, all the while rub- 
bing the skin briskly with both hands until cooled off and a 
little tired. Except from August 1 to October 1, in fever 
and ague localities, a chamber window should be open two or 
three inches at least. 

—Ruth Potter. 
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DURABLE WHITEWASH. 

A whitewash that will last for many years is said to be 
made as follows: Take one-half bushel of unslacked lime; 
slake it with boiling water; cover it during the process to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquid through a fine sieve or 
strainer, and add to it a peck of salt, previously dissolved in 
warm water, three pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin 
paste, one-half pound of powdered Spanish whiting, and one 
pound of clean glue which has been previously dissolved by 
soaking it well, and then hang it over a slow fire in a small 
kettle within a larger one filled with water. Add five gallons 
of hot water to the mixture, stir it well, and let it stand fora 
few days covered from dust. It should be put on hot, and 
for this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a portable fur- 
nace. Colors may be mixed with the liquid, except that 
green should never be used, because it makes the whitewash 
crack and peel, and lime also destroys the color. This white- 
wash retains its brilliancy for many years, and it will do for 
inside or outside walls. A square yard of the outside of a 
house will be covered by a pint of the mixture. 
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MOLLY BISHOP’S FAMILY. 
FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN. 
A Home Srory oF LIFE’s VICISSITUDES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH,” “ PROGRESSIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING,” Etc., ETc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


IME passes very swiftly to busy people, 
and much as Molly missed her dear com- 
panion, Meg, the year of her absence 
rolled rapidly away, and now the day of 
her return was at hand, and every one 
was busy in making the house look fes- 
tive to welcome the travelers. Kate’s 
taste and busy fingers, helped by generous 
gifts of flowers and smilax from Mary Len- 
nox’s now large greenhouses, were to be 
depended on for the beautifying of the 
rooms, while Molly and John and Doctor Milne went to the 
steamer to meet them. 

Molly smiled quietly to herself to see how entirely Doctor 
Milne considered himself one of the family, but she did not 
feel uneasy, for if every action of his had assured her he had 
not wavered in his affection, she could read between the 
lines of Meg’s letters, and knew that distance and absence 
had but confirmed her affection for him. Reluctant as Molly 
had been to let them bind themselves, she was very happy to 
think George Milne was to be her son-in-law. 

On looking back over her life, Molly was unutterably 
grateful for the blessings she had enjoyed, and this marriage 
seemed the culmination of them all; she would have her 
daughter living near her, prosperous and happy, for she had 
not a doubt of Doctor Milne’s ability to make any well dis- 
posed woman so, and above all women, Meg. 

A year in the “teens” works greater changes than at any 
other age in life, and although Meg’s teens were almost over 
the change in her was very great. She looked prettier than 
ever, they all thought, as she flew to her mother the moment 
they stepped on deck, and had for a few seconds no eyes for 
any one but that dear, brave mother. John, on whose upper 
lip coming events were casting their shadows before, was 
at Molly’s side, secretly hoping that he had grown out of 
knowledge and that his mustache (he called the shadow by 
that name) would make him unrecognizable. Doctor Milne 
waited patiently in the. background. His heart leaped and 
his eye brightened as, after her first loving impulse toward 
her mother, Meg looked swiftly round in search of some one 
even while she returned John’s greeting. He had had time 
to take in the change in her,—the aroma of Europe, as it 
were, that clung to her,—before he moved within her sight ; 
then he caught the vivid blush, the glad light that came to 
her eyes, and knew that his hopes were not to be disappointed. 

All the way out to Greenfield he had Meg to himself. By 
some benign chance the car was pretty full and they had to 
take seats as they could find them, and Meg and Doctor 
Milne found their’s together. Mrs. Welles and Molly were 
two seats before them, and Lois, John and Mr. Welles were 
at the other end. 

A car is not a promising place to make love in, especially 
if the lady is modest and the lover not over bold; but, not- 
withstanding the conditions and although not an audible 
word had been said, when they left the car, they understood 
each other. Doctor Milne made this clear to Molly by his 
triumphant eyes and the air of possession which he uncon- 
sciously assumed. 


“Vou see,” said Mrs. Welles (she and Molly went on, leav- 
ing the rest to see to the baggage), “that my prophecy has 
come true.” 

“Yes, I see; I have not had much doubt of it for some 
months, and I’m thankful, oh, very thankful!” 

“So am I; Meg is the sweetest of women. I always be- 
lieved it; now I have had her so long under my wing I know 
it. But I must say I think Doctor Milne is worthy of her.” 

When they reached the house it did, indeed, wear a joyous 
air. The steps leading to the door had flowers on either 
side; the door was wreathed, and beside the flowers with 
which Kate had decorated every nook and corner, several of 
Mrs. Bishop’s boarders, who almost always became her 
friends, had sent out beautiful baskets and boxes of rare 
fruit, flowers and candies; all pleasing to Molly as a testi- 
mony to the affectionate respect in which she was held. 

A dainty meal (neither dinner, nor tea, nor luncheon, since 
it was served at four) was ready for the travelers, who had 
been kept unusually long on the dock and were very ready to 
do justice to it; even the lovers made no pretence of not en- 
joying the good things before them. 

There are few who have not enjoyed the merry reunion of 
loved ones who have been long parted, and this was perhaps 
no brighter than many another, although the room rang with 
happy laughter and there were many stories told and many 
seemingly witty things said. The stories repeated would be 
flat, and the witty things poor trash to be told in cold blood. 
Wit, like poetry, often lies in the ear of him who hears it ; and 
with these happy, joyous friends of ours a very little of the 
divine afflatus would go a long way. 

But although happy reunions are known in most families, 
there is seldom a mother so overflowing with happiness as 
Molly Bishop. She has always been grateful to Providence 
for her good fortune, but in this last year all had turned out so 
well that she was made very humble. Why had every bless- 
ing been showered on her? She had had such a happy mar- 
ried life as few women know; then her children, they had 
always been so good that she was rather deprecating in her 
manner to other mothers whose offspring were often so dif- 
ferent, it had almost seemed like exulting over them to speak 
of her own children’s goodness. And then the prosperity of 
her business. Had many women, left as she was, been so 
favored by fortune ? 

Much of this she poured out from her full heart to her girl- 
hood’s friend, Charlotte Welles, when the two were closeted 
together that evening. 

“T am almost frightened, Chatty, I’ve had such a prosperous 
life that I fear some calamity may be in store for me or 
mine. We are not meant to be so entirely happy in this 
world.” 

“That’s just what we are meant to be, my dear, if our 
mean, discontented natures would allow us, but if you are un- 
comfortable and feel yourself too favored by fortune we’ll put 
it another way and see ‘how it sounds. You were a bright 
young girl, with all a young girl’s yearnings for pleasure, but 
you had a dear, half-invalid mother, who but for you must 
have had an attendant, and as you had very small means, that 
was not possible; so that, instead of the usual pursuits of a 
girl of your age, you were already tied down with cares, 
studying hard in order to meet the future, but, nevertheless, 
performing all the duties of nurse together with the hundred 
things a daughter would do and an attendant would not. 
Now this is not the picture of a gay and giddy girlhood ”—— 

“No,” interrupted Molly smiling, “ but it was asvery happy 
one. No one ever had a happier girlhood than I.” 

“Yes, you were very happy; you did not fret over the con- 
stant self-repression. I don’t suppose you were conscious of 
it, but I would like to know how many girls would have been 
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more than dutifully content and would not have envied the 
freedom and pleasures of other girls, from behind the bars 
of their cage,—in other words the windows of the sick room. 

“Your next great cause of happiness (after your poor 
mother’s death, and the loss of income which you had always 
been prepared for) came in your going out as governess and 
finding a tolerable position.” 

“Oh, a very comfortable one!” 

“Nevertheless, several governesses had left at the end of 
three months, and you can’t deny that it took all the time you 
had to fill the duties required.” 

“T know, but they were all so kind to me. I was alone in 
this country although born here, but they made me one of 
themselves.” 

“Yes, but they got more out of you than a governess ever 
gives. Why, you actually used to trim Mrs. Plummer’s bon- 
nets, write her letters, go shopping,’”—— 

“Ah, but you forget ; I was never asked to do anything out- 
side of my duties. The rest was doing myself a pleasure.” 

“I know, dear, I know all about it,” said Mrs. Welles, her 
eyes resting with tender affection on Molly. 

“Well then you married the most beautiful young man.” 
Mrs. Welles’s voice softened as she came to the tender spot 
in Molly’s memory. “And there, I do think, you had cause for 
happiness. Dear Harry was a sweet fellow; but every woman 
who marries the man she loves thinks that, although most 
of them would have allowed the treatment of his family to 
mar the perfection of their lives. Well, the outward circum- 
stances of your marriage were not brilliant; you had to work 
hard for all your pleasure. Look at me; I have been a fairly 
happy and fortunate woman. I did nothing to deserve the 
easy and luxurious life I have lead since my marriage. But I 
confess I am not overpowered by a sense of my own unworth- 
iness, nor do I dread a calamity in consequence. Then, dear, 
this great happiness ended so soon that because it was so 
great you might well consider your loss, misfortune enough 
to counterbalance all great blessings since. But you were of 
different stuff ; you did not make a moan over the cruelty of 
fate, although we all thought it was cruel for you. Then the 
position of a young widow, two young children and post- 
humous baby does not seem to me a very fortunate one, 
nor the life of hard work and unflagging duty you have 
lead since. 

“In fact, dear Molly, I think to most women the story 
would seem a piteous one of a very hard life, full of troubles. 
The happiness of it has been in you, dear, who have never 
looked out for the woe, the struggles and hardships in it, but 
only for its blessings. Above all you have never taken to 
pitying yourself. Instead of comparing yourself with people 
less deserving but better off (me, for example, who, though 
I’m good natured, never have been called upon for self-de- 
nial) and wondering why you should struggle and they not, 
as most of us do, you have compared yourself with the less 
well off, and been grateful. 

“T could almost preach a sermon on your life, Molly, and 
the text would be, ‘Work hard without thinking it hard, and 
that “ will-o’-the-wisp ” perfect happiness will come without 
seeking. If ever a woman reaped the harvest she has sowed, 
that woman is Molly Bishop!’” 

Molly’s eyes were brimming, her lips quivered at this true 
friend’s words. They loved each other well, although they 
did not often say much about it. It was sweet to find Char- 
lotte thought so well of her, but even that seemed only 
another instance of her good fortune ; she had even more and 
better friends than most people. 

* * * * * * * * 


The story of Molly Bishop’s struggles is told. The calamity 
she feared when her cup seemed overflowing has not over- 


taken her yet. May it never be more than the shadow 
thrown by the sun of happiness. 

Meg lives in a beautiful house near her mother and is as 
happy as can be. 

John, who believes he is destined to do great things in the 
way of chemical discovery (and what is more others think so 
too), is very constantly with Lois ; and Molly and Mrs. Welles 
have a pleasant conviction that their friendship will be 
cemented by a marriage between the two families. 

Kate vows she will never marry but will stay with her 
mother and devote herself to her profession. But Kate is 
very young yet, and such resolutions are frequent with very 


young women. 
THE END. . 
—Catherine Owen. 
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MY VISION. 


Up thro’ the mists of childhoods tender memories, 
Floats a dear vision which I often see: 

Morn, noon, and night, with gentle benediction, 
On sea or shore, it kindly visits me. 


At morn, between the sleeping and the waking, 
It comes, and hallows all the day for me, 

Arms me with high resolves, my strength renewing 
My father’s face, then fondly det see. 


At noon, in all his rugged, manly vigor, 
Wearing the marks of anxious toil for me, 

Bearing the “ heat and burden”’ uncomplaining 
That loving face, again I seem to see. 


And in the twilight, when the day is fading, 

The children’s hour then brings him sweetly near, 
As at our fireside, toil and care forgotten, 

I seem again to hear his words of cheer, 


His tender counsel, wise, and true and loving, 
His joy in ours, his grief at our pain; 

Yes, in the twilight, at the children’s hour, 
’Neath father’s roof-tree, I’m a child again! 


And when the twilight deepens, ere the darkness 
Folds me and mine ’neath covering wings of night, 
I see him bend before the old home altar, 
And all my soul is quickened, with the sight 


Of his bowed head, his locks of snowy whiteness, 
His folded palms, and reverent, solemn air, 

As from the Book he loves, he reads the message, 
Or leads us near to heaven’s gate in prayer! 


And though the flowers have grown between our faces 
For long, long years, all flowers can never be 

As fragrant as the memory of my father, 
Whose sainted face in vision oft I see! 


—Ellen Knight Bradford. 


Collected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPARE MINUTES WITH BOOKS. 

The world does not abound in places for people who have little 
or no money. 

The thing which we do not mean to say is frequently the thing 
which is said. 

It is better to be discarded without ceremony than being endured 
with patience. 

It is not enough to study life, one must live it if one would be 
truly an artist. 

Envy is the sunshine of another’s life, making the shadow of our 
own seem deeper. 

Sincerity and praise is like water to one who has been traveling 
through a desert. 

The colors that linger on the sky have beauty in comparison with 
those that have faded. 

Characters are often influenced by their surroundings, though 
they do not know or suspect it. 

| —Christian Reid’s “Miss Churchill.” 
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A REAL THANKSGIVING. 


WITH A GENUINE NEW ENGLAND FLAVoR. 


HERE was no lack of any material element 
of the traditional Thanksgiving dinner, it 
seemed to Alice Hathaway, as she went 
leisurely along the half-mile of country 
road that lay between the little district 
school-house and the “old West place.” 
It was November—a mild, sunny day. 
The soft air was redolent of orchard 
fruits; the almost leafless trees on either 
hand gave freer play to the sunbeams 
slanting from the westward, and the soft, 
cloudless sky was tender with Indian 
summer serenity. The ungathered pump- 

kins, in yellow rotundity, lay among the withering vines. 

Here and there some dilatory farmer, the indispensable 

small boy at his side to “pick up,” was digging potatoes. 

She could see the heaps of uncomely tubers, the fine, 

brown, moist earth yet clinging to them. 

A flock of noisy turkeys was ranging across the meadow, 
and from afar an echoing “ Gobble—gobble—gobble !” be- 
trayed the leader of the straying brood. A butcher’s wagon 
rattled by, heavily laden and bound for the little city on the 
east. The form of a huge “ porker,” ready-dressed for mar- 
ket, was conspicuous within. One farmer was unloading 
barrels of apples at his cellar roll-way. Another opposite, 
evidently going townward, had in the back of his wagon a 
basket of crimson cranberries, probably picked from his own 
tiny swamp, a crook-necked squash, and a basket of mellow 
pears, beside his firkin of butter and box of eggs. And all 
along the traveled road that led up the gradual ascent of the 
high, wind-swept, grove-crowned West Hill, our school mis- 
tress knew there were, doubtless, on every hand like cheery 
sights and sounds, making one feel as if November herself 
were cooperating in the pleasant preparations for our New 
England feast. 

“ But I wonder,” thought the teacher, “ how many of these 
people keep Thanksgiving with real, heartfelt and generous 
cheer! Not all of them, of course. Some are not able, and 
some have fresh sorrows, and some are alone, or well-nigh 
so; and some do not feel it, nor care. But there would seem 
to be enough for all, if the right ones would or could dis- 
tribute it; and, in such a neighborhood as this, some of the 
happier homes ought to draw in the lonely people, or the 
lonely folk themselves could get together—some of them— 
for very sociability.” 

She had reached the dwelling now that was home to her. 
It was a long, low house, with many-paned windows, in which, 
wherever the shutters were undrawn, the warm, westerly sun- 
shine twinkled brightly. No other house around was quite so 
old-fashioned, outside or inside. An ancient well-sweep, still 
in use, was in the grassy yard. The narrow stone steps that led 
to the green-blinded front door were moss grown and uneven, 
and, as was her wont, she followed the little path, that showed 
more frequent feet, to the side door, where one worn, sunken 
stone had been trodden andre-trodden by other generations, 
and by how many, many, who should cross it no more! The 
wide, low kitchen was clean and warm and cheerful, as it had 
need to be, for it was dining-room and sitting-room as well. 
There was but a small household now to use it in the olden 
fashion as living-room, and of these only one was of the 
original family it fiad sheltered. “Mis’ Ethan West,” the 
country folk called her. She was nearly eighty, thin and 
bent, with tremulous hands and failing strength, yet of quick 
hearing, with keen and not unkindly eyes, and still of 


not inactive habits. Saddened with loneliness and bereave- 
ment and age, it was well, perhaps, she retained still good 
judgment and interest in affairs sufficiently to have the over- 
sight of her farm and such portion of her estate as lay on 
West Hill. Even care was better than constant and incon- 
solable brooding over sorrow; yet the money the thin, with- 
ered hand must unclose from so soon, at best, was rather a 
burden than a boon to her. 

She sat in her creaking, crooked, straight-backed rocker in 
the chimney corner, her knitting-sheath fastened to her spare 
waist, and her work lying idly in her lap, with her hands 
crossed upon it. She had been listening while Miss Hait 
read from the weekly papers brought that day from the office. 
Miss Hait, a distant connection of the Wests, was a woman 
of middle age, alone in the world, and glad these many years 
to live at the West homestead as housekeeper and helper, 
companion and comforter, to the aged woman who so needed 
her. “Aunt Hetty,” as Alice and many who had not Alice’s 
scanty claim to the title called her, had bright, dark eyes and 
quiet, winning ways, with much native force behind them. A 
very “capable”? woman, in New England far/ance, she was 
intelligent and well-informed beyond most women in New 
England farm-houses, and it was her unselfish interest in life 
around her, and her willing services to others, and her appre- 
ciative outlook upon the larger world outside her little sphere, 
and a devout and believing heart most of all, that made her 
young, rather than prematurely old and querulous. Every 
one respected, many loved, Hetty Hait, or, as her acquaint- 
ances called her, “ Miss Mehitable.”’ It was their weekly 
religious paper she had been reading from, and as she laid it 
aside, and turned with quick step to prepare the early tea, 
some good thought she had welcomed deepened in,the sunny 
eyes, and threw the firm mouth into gentler lines. The aged 
eyes, too, were misty, and the grandniece—for such Alice 
was—took her own low chair at the high western window 
in silence. 

A child’s voice broke the silence, as eager little feet came 
tripping in to do an errand to Aunt Hetty. 

“* Mother wants to know, Aunt Hetty,” the little girl said, 
eagerly, “if you will please save her one of your smallest 
turkeys for Thanksgiving, and if ’twould come any cheaper 
if she should take it now, and kill it and dress it herself? 
She’d rather do that way, if it would. We’re going to have a 
real Thanksgiving at our house this year. Brother Ed is com- 
ing—and Sue, if she can—and Uncle Joe sent mother five 
dollars last week ; and we’re all well, and we'll be all together 
—that is, all but father and little Charley; they died, you 
know! ’’—the eager voice went on, dropping here into sadder 
softness. “And so we mean to have a turkey, if we can, and 
maybe cranberries and mince pie. Oh! a real Thanksgiving, 
you know!” 

Aunt Hetty was smiling, though perhaps a little tearfully, 
as she said: 

“Why, yes, Mamie ; I guess we'll save you one of the young 
turkeys—won’t we, Aunt Charity?” 

“T don’t know why not,” said Mrs. West. 

“ But will you let us dress it, and will it come any cheaper?” 
persisted the child. ‘We don’t have much money, you know; 
and we could pick it, and pin-feather it, too. I can help pull 
out turkey-feathers!” 

Miss Mehitable looked inquiringly and appealingly at her 
aunt. 

“Why, no,” replied the querulous, hesitating voice ; “ Enoch 
does all that, you know. That wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference.” 

“ But we’ll save you the turkey, tell your mother,” volun- 
teered Miss Mehitable, consolingly; “and one that'll just 
suit her.” And she slipped a yellow pear into the child’s 
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hand and another in her apron pocket, with a caraway cookey 
to keep it company. 

And then, as the child ran home in the twilight, Miss Hetty 
called Enoch, and set the chairs around the table, and brought 
the little brown earthern tea-pot, steaming fragrantly, and the 
four sat down to tea. Rather a silent meal it was. The elder 
women were thinking of other years that had held “real 
Thanksgivings” for them, and Alice also, only she would not 
dwell on them. /er home would never echo again with the 
gladness of the home festival; her dear ones were scattered, 
and some were at rest! But she resolutely kept back such 
thoughts and the tears they stirred, and recalled a conversa- 
tion she had had a few weeks ago with the lawyer who man- 
aged the bulk of the West property. 

“It’s growing fast,” he said. ‘She doesn’t touch now even 
the interest. The farm and the West Hill property more than 
keep her. You'd be surprised to know the new investments 
Uve had to make for her within a few years. Oh! it isn’t a 
fortune, of course ; but for one poor, lone, old woman to have, 
with no earthly use for it, and to know, too, that the most of 
it was picked up among the rocks out on West Hill, thirty 
thousand seems considerable !” 

“And, I suppose,” Alice said to herself, “she will leave it all 
to that man Jotham West, who doesa’t need it, will only hoard 
it, and is crazy with greed for it now. But how much good 
she might be doing all the time, and she doesn’t know it!” 

And it was in pursuance of this thought that she said by 
and by, when supper was over, and she and Aunt Hetty were 
washing the dishes : 

“T always have a speciaily strong desire to be rich, at holi- 
day times. Even with a little to give, one could put so much 
brightness into people’s lives. How many ‘real Thanksgiv- 
ings’ one could help to make if one had but the dollars!” 

“Ah! child,” sighed she of eighty years, “ you don’t know! 
Dollars don’t make joys.” 

“But they help to buy them a great many times—if not for 
ourselves, then for others—and I should think that would be 
the best kind of consolation: to help comfort some one else.” 

“T was reading the other day,” she went on, turning to Miss 
Hetty, “something that Professor Henry Drummond said— 
he that wrote the book we liked so much, ‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,’—about how large a part of His life on 
the earth Christ spent in making people happy; and if He 
thought it ’twas worth the while, why it must be what we want 
to do, too.” 

“It’s the fo/ks that make Thanksgiving, not the feast,” re- 
sumed the old woman, drearily, after a pause. 

“But lonely folks might help to make good times for other 
lonely or disheartened folks that were even worse off.” 

It was Miss Mehitable who said this softly. 

“Yes,” the widow answered, sighing again. “ You're a 
good girl, Niece Hetty, and Alice means well; but she is 
young, young, you know. And Iam sotired! I wish one of 
you would read the chapter now, and I would go to bed.” 

So Alice brought the old leather-covered Bible, from which 
even the Divine truth seemed sweeter and more precious 
than from other pages, and read, not consecutive verses only, 
but turning the leaves often and choosing portions—though, 
if her hearer noticed, she made no remark. Now it was from 
the Mosaic law: 


“And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not make 
clean riddance of the corners of thy field when thou reapest, neither 
shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy harvest; thou shalt leave 
them to the poor, and to the stranger: I am the Lord your God.” 

“Thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from 
thy poor brother; 

“But thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him.” 

“For the poor shall never cease out of the land.” 


Then the more familiar New Testament words, “‘ The poor 
always ye have with you,” and kindred sayings of our Lord 
and His disciples, ending with the parable of the King, pres- 
ent in His sick and suffering ones, and saying at last to His 
servants at the judgment: 

“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it not to me.” 

“For,” said Alice, ‘ what would be right for a p»0r woman 
is not right for her. She is a good woman, but she seems to 
think she does her duty by her money and to her fellow-men 
by hoarding the one and letting alone the other. No wonder 
she is melancholy!” 

“She is a good woman,” answered Hetty; “a Christian 
woman—devout and believing. But she doesn’t realize her 
stewardship, and perhaps none of us do; but, decause she is a 
good woman, I think she will see things differently.” 

“But when? The time cannot be long now.” 

“And it is sometimes very hard,” went on Miss Hetty, grave 
and unheeding, “ to keep our sorrows or disappointments from 
shutting the door between us and other people, instead of set- 
ting it wide open so that we may help them.” 

Was it any secret or special trouble that shadowed Miss 
Hetty’s face? She had had trouble, Alice knew—yes, and 
her own disappointments to bear. Alice remembered that 
she had heard that people thought she had “ been promised” 
to Theodore West, who was of another branch of the family. 
Something had intervened; the lover, if lover he had been, 
had gone away years before, and doubtless, if he were living, 
had home and wife and children of his own by this time. The 
old wound had evidently not healed, however; but how well 
Miss Hetty bore it! What a rare woman she was! If only she 
had Aunt Charity’s thousands! 

But Aunt Charity gave no sign, immediately, of any in- 
tended lavish distribution of her money in the benevolence 
her name betokened. Alice exercised her best recollection 
of Scripture-teaching to supplement that first lesson, and 
even secretly called Hetty to her assistance to choose or 
direct to appropriate readings. But the widow did not suc- 
cumb, and did not show that she took the very plain hints 
given her by the young and zealous, if not Solomon-like, 
adviser; and the girl herself would have shrunk from dicta- 
tion or officiousness, or any appearance of pertness. 

Mrs. West was unusually silent for a few days thereafter— 
whether with sadness or with the maturing of a new and 
foreign idea, no one knew. Miss Hetty, too, seemed a little 
distrait. Was it in any way connected (her distraitness) with 
the rumor that Theodore West was coming back home for 
this Thanksgiving ?—though a lonely Thanksgiving he would 
find it in the almost desolate homestead. 

But a few days later Miss Hetty was recalled from these 
wistful memories, if such they were, to the present, with its 
duties, by her sad old aunt herself. It was while Alice was 
at school that the mistress of the household disclosed her 
purposes. Miss Hetty literally gasped with surprise as her 
aunt’s plans were revealed to her; they went so far beyond 
any expectations of hers. But she recovered herself speedily, 
and the two had a long, absorbing conference. 

“You see,” said the Widow West, eagerly, “it is so late to 
begin, we must work all the faster. Ah! that is just like my 
life! It is so late to begin to do good !” 

“Tt is not too late,” returned Hetty, “and you are not be- 
ginning, for you degan long ago. It is only going on farther 
and out into a larger place.” 

“T am glad we didn’t promise Parker those turkeys, nor the 
chickens, either,” rejoined the elder woman. “The flock of 
them isn’t much to give, and it will be a comfort to send them 
off, one by one, with vegetables to go with them, and pies 
and things, You must make out the list to-day, Hetty, and 
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Enoch shall kill and dress ’em Tuesday; and you must have 
help about the cooking and so. Nancy Lee will come.” 

“And,” she went on, with a new lightness in her heart and 
a child’s pleasure in planning surprises, “ we must send some 
of them other things—some provision for the winter time 
that’s coming: fuel, or flour, or money. They must eat their 
Thanksgiving dinner with care-free hearts, poor souls.” 

‘But, Hetty,” she resumed presently, while the dim, blue 
eyes grew bright and the fingers twitched nervously, “I 
haven’t told you about my Thanksgiving—our Thanksgiving 
party that we’re going to have. I’m going to ask some of 
the lonesome folks—as many as we can have. I’ve thought 
of ever so many: the Widow Steele, and Maria Ann Lane, 
and old Mr. and Mrs. Borden, and Ira Dunham. You must 
write down the names, Hetty, and to-morrow morning we 
will go and invite them.” 

So the next few days were full of pleasant bustle of prep- 
aration. The turkeys, one by one, suffered decapitation, 
and, duly accompanied, went to grace other boards. Odd 
little heaps of vegetables dotted the floors of cellar and out- 
rooms. Barrels of apples and potatoes were carted in various 
directions by the astonished Enoch, and the time would fail 
me to tell of the delight all these things gave to their recipi- 
ents—the comfort they ministered to, the real gratitude they 
inspired toward both Divine and human giver. It would fail 
me, also, to tell of what went on in the old homestead. The 
low, wide rooms were put in daintiest order, and decked with 
autumn leaves and pale everlastings and scarlet berries. Old 
recipes were brought forth, and new ones tested. Miss 
Mehitable presided over innumerable savory and enticing 
compounds, and at length, flushed and triumphant, bore to 
pantry or cellar, completed and tempting, the trophies of her 
culinary skill. And though, on Thanksgiving Day, the clouds 
hung low, the old house was very cheery, for bright coals 
were in the ample fireplace, bright leaves and blossoms were 
scattered here and there through the old-fashioned rooms, 
and bright faces, though few were young and none untouched 
with sorrow, gathered about the hearth, and, later, surrounded 
the long, bountifully-loaded table. 

It was well that Miss Mehitable had left little to do that 
day, for she had hardly her wonted calmness of demeanor. 
Mrs. West had heard that her far-away cousin—Theodore— 
was coming to his old, lonely house, and, straightway class- 
ing him among her “lone folks,” sent him an invitation to 
join her Thanksgiving party, an invitation which he accepted 
with alacrity. He had returned richer in worldly goods, and 
richer, too, in all the sturdy components of manly character. 
He, and all the other guests, voted this party of “ lone folks” 
a delightful one, and they hoped their hostess would live to 
be a hundred and have one every Thanksgiving, and invite 
them all. 

And then Mr. Theodore, with the consistency of mankind, 
proceeded to win from Aunt Charity the one whose efficiency 
made such a gathering easily possible; but he explained that 
by saying that Miss Hetty was long ago won. And Hetty 
smiled and did not dissent, and ere the winter was done was 
installed as wife and mistress in that other lonely house. 

‘““« He setteth the solitary in families,’’’ mused the mistress 
of the West place one day. “Alice, my dear, don’t you think 
*twould seem more like a family if you gave up teaching 
school? You come near to taking a daughter’s place; but, if 
you were my daughter, I should want you all the time now.” 

And so, under Alice’s supervision, the old house takes on, 
year by year, new comfort and cheeriness, and from it go 
continually blessed benefactions. “They say” Mrs. West 
no longer cares to keep the West property “ with the name,” 
and that Alice is in prospect and in effect an heiress; and 
they say, too, that even in that case the estate may not change 


names, for another representative of the out-branching West 
family manifests a decided inclination to take to himself our 
young heroine, with or without incumbrance, and neither the 
younger nor the older woman seems unwilling—so that, in any 
case, as a home, heart-warm and fitly peopled, and as a rest- 
ing-place and refuge for other and less fortunate ones, the 
old homestead is likely to echo with the mirth of many a real 
Thanksgiving. 

—Olive Dana. 
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WITHOUT FRICTION MATOHES. 


Without friction matches—what dd people do? 
We call them necessities ow; it is true 

They are a great blessing, yet folks had a way 
Of doing without them in grandmother’s day. 


The cooking-stove, too, at that time was not known, 
And many more comforts that people now own, 
Had never been thought of ; ’tis easy to see 

How rugged without them our own way would be. 


The huge open fire-place was deep, and ’twas wide, 
And grandfather often has told us with pride, 

Of oxen he trained to drag over the floor, 

The great heavy back-logs they burned there of yore. 


The fire on the hearth ‘twas an understood thing, 
Must never die out from September to spring ; 
In live coals and ashes they buried from sight 
The log to hold fire throughout the long night. 


And this, in the morning, they opened with care, 
To find brightest embers were glimmering there ; 
To make then a blaze, it was easy to do, 

With wood, and a puff of the bellows, or two. 


But sometimes in summer the fire would go out— 
A flint and a steel must be then brought about, 

A spark from them caught in the tinder near by,— 
Before-hand prepared, and kept perfectly dry. 


Once grandmother told me how tinder was made ; 
They took burning linen, or cotton, and laid 

It down in the tinder-box—smothered it there— 
A mass of scorched rags to be guarded with care. 


And when they could find it they took from old trees, 
Both touch-wood and punk, and made tinder of these, 
By soaking in niter: but all of these three— 

Flint, tinder and steel—we shall very soon see, 
Would not make a blaze: so they called to their aid, 
Some matches, not *‘ Lucifers,’’ but the home made. 


These matches were slivers of wood that were tipped 
With sulphur; when melted, they in it were dipped; 
The spark in the tinder would cause one to burn, 

And ¢hat lit the candle—a very good turn— 

For when /¢ was lighted all trouble was o’er 

And soon on the hearth, flames were dancing once more. 


If damp was the tinder, or mislaid the flint, 
They rubbed sticks together (a very hard stint) 
Until they ignited; the more common way 

Was borrowing fire, I’ve heard grandmother say. 
Indeed it was nothing uncommon to do 

To go for a fire-brand a half mile or two. 


And so they worked on to the year ’29, 

The flint and the tinder they then could resign 
And make a fire quickly if-one should go out, 
For Lucifer matches that year came about. 


They treasured those matches I haven't a doubt 
And never used one when they could do without. 
To save them, they made and kept up on the shelf 
A vase of lamplighters—quite pretty itself. 


The flint and the tinder, the large open fires, 

Have gone with the days of our grand-dames and sires 
Those days full of hardships and trials shall bear, 

In thoughts of their children an honorable share, 

For their brave men and women so steadfast and strong, 
So often remembered in story and song. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 
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IN THE SICK ROOM.—IIL. 


THE ART OF NURSING. 


HEN it is possible to have a choice in the 
matter the largest and best room in the 
second story should be given up to the 
sick person. In summer the coolest 
should be selected, in winter the brightest 
and most sunny. If there is a standing 
basin in it the stopper should be put in, 
and that and the overflow holes firmly 
covered with plaster of paris. The 
plumbing may be perfect, but on the 
other hand it may not, and sewer gas is 
too dangerous an enemy to admit even 
the possibility of its presence into a room 
where a life and death conflict is to be 

waged. ‘This risk should never be run for the sake of saving 

a little trouble to the nurses. 


THE FLOOR. 


A hard wood floor, or one of close fitting soft wood boards, 
well painted, is the ideal one for the sick room. It can be 
wiped every morning with a long handled mop wrung out of 
carbolized hot water and so kept always perfectly fresh and 
sweet. Only enough water should be used to dampen it and 
remove the dust; it need not be made wet. When a carpet is 
already down it cannot always be removed. It should be 
swept every day with a carpet sweeper to prevent the dust 
from rising into the air, or, if one cannot be had, with a damp 
cloth wrapped around a broom. The space under the bed 
should receive particular attention that no dust may lurk there. 


THE WINDOWS, 


These must be very carefully attended to, as the supply of 
pure air depends upon them, and if they cannot do their duty 
properly the loss is great. The one farthest from the bed 
should be kept constantly open-at the top. Ifthe upper sash 
is not arranged to let down, it can easily be made to do so by 
removing the cleats underneath it. It can then be kept in 
place by a stick reaching from one of the cross bars of the top 
of the window sash, the width of the opening being regulated 
by the length of the stick. This opening should be covered 
by a strip of flannel tacked on one side to the top of the 
window frame and on the other to the top of the sash. This 
will admit fresh air without a draught. If the window runs 
on cords a light frame may be made to fit in the opening and 
covered with flannel. In cold weather a board the exact 
width of the window and about three inches wide may be 
placed under the under sash. A stream of air will then flow 
into the room where the upper and under sash are separated. 
A green linen blind should be provided to darken the room 
when required and no draperies should be permitted to re- 
main; they only accumulate dust and serve no good purpose. 
In extremely cold weather, when enough artificial heat cannot 
be secured to keep the room at a temperature of 68°, the win- 
dow must be closed. In this case, several times in the day, 
the patient shouid be closely covered with extra blankets and 
the face protected while the window is thrown wide open for 
a few minutes. The extra coverings should be left on until 
the room is warm again. In a small room where the bed 
cannot be put out of a direct draught, the window in the hall, 
or in a communicating room, must furnish the ventilation. 

THE FIRE, 

An open fire is invaluable when it can be had; it adds 
cheerfulness to the room and is the best aid to good ventila- 
tion. If coal is used, each lump can be wrapped in news- 
paper before being laid in the coal scuttle and the fire re- 


plenished without noise. It can be poked more quietly with 
a short stick than with a poker. If fire irons are used, let 
them be secured beyond the possibility of coming down with 
the clatter that is well nigh overpowering to a well person. 
If the fuel is wood, let there be no soft sticks to spark and 
splutter. Where there is a fire-place, a lighted lamp can be 
set in it in summer, when a fire would make the room too 
warm ; it should be kept burning day and night. When the 
room is heated by a close stove, a register, or a coil of hot 
water pipes, a metal dish filled with boiling water and placed 
where it will keep hot will moisten the atmosphere by the 
steam it gives off. The proper temperature at which the room 
should be kept varies with the nature of the disease. It is 
lower for fevers than for diseases of the chest and throat. 
The doctor will usually mention the temperature he thinks 
best for the patient in question, and his orders should be 
strictly followed. 
THE BED. 

It is very tiring to stoop over a low bedstead in taking care 
of asick person. The nurse cannot use her strength to ad- 
vantage in moving and lifting, and her charge suffers in con- 
sequence. The best size is about two feet high by three feet 
wide. The most-perfect bed for a long illness is a woven wire 
mattress with a soft hair one over it. This gives a firm yet 
elastic foundation which does not sink into holes. Soft twilled 
rubber sheeting can be purchased by the yard; a strip of this 
should be laid across the middle of the mattress and the ends 
firmly tucked under each side. The cotton sheet is put over 
this and tucked smoothly under the mattress on all sides. A 
sheet folded once lengthways is laid across the middle of the 
bed and pushed securely under the mattress on either side. 
This can be easily tightened, kept smooth and free from 
crumbs and changed more readily than the whole sheet. The 
upper sheet and one or two blankets are then put in place 
and secured at the foot. A thin white spread may be added 
if desired, but wadded quilts, or heavy coverings, should never 
be used about asick bed. If there are involuntary discharges 
a square of rubber cloth should be folded in several thick- 
nesses of old cotton and placed under the sufferer. Two or 
three should be provided and the rubber washed in carbolized 
water before being used again. 

It is a simple matter to change the under sheet without 
removing the patient from bed if he can be moved ever so 
little. Have the clean sheet rolled to about half its width, 
that is, take hold of the side of the sheet and fold it towards 
the middle, lay it across a chair near by and move the patient 
to one side of the bed, folding the clothes back towards him, 
keeping him covered, push the soiled sheet towards him also, 
and on the half of the mattress thus exposed lay the clean 
sheet with the rolled part towards the patient, tuck the free 
edge under the mattress at the side, straighten the coverings 
over the bed and move the patient, under their shelter, over 
the roll on to the smooth part of the clean sheet ; go around 
to the other side of the bed, pull off the soiled sheet, unroll 
the remainder of the clean sheet and tuck that side under the 
mattress. To change the upper sheet without exposing the 
invalid, lay the fresh one outside the bedclothes with a blanket 
over it, draw the other bedclothes from under it, either hold- 
ing it in place with one hand, or pinning the upper corners to 
the pillows to keep it steady, the other bedclothes can then 
be spread over and the soiled sheet drawn from underneath. 

THE FURNITURE. 

Everything that is not absolutely necessary for use should 
be removed from the sick room. A small table to stand near 
the bed is useful, but no food should be allowed to remain 
standing on it for more than afew moments. A comfortable 
chair for the nurse is indispensable, not a rocking chair in 
mercy to the nerves of the sick person. One or two other 
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chairs, not upholstered, should be provided and a lounge, or 
cot bed, for the nurse to rest on at night, if it is possible for 
her to be spared to lie down. Pictures may be left on the 
walls, as they help to relieve the monotony and are easily 
cleaned. This small amount of furniture can be carefully 
dusted each day with a damp cloth without over-tasking the 
time or strength of the nurse. 


THE ADJOINING ROOM, 


This is as important an apartment as the sick room itself, 
and if one cannot be spared a part of the hall must be used 
to supply its place. Many steps can be saved if a store of the 
articles in constant use can be kept near at hand, instead of 
a journey up and down stairs to fetch them being necessary 
every time they are needed. On a shelf outside of the window, 
milk should be kept in a covered pitcher, a large lump of ice 
wrapped in newspapers, a bottle of lime water, and any light 
nourishment that the invalid takes frequently. In a bureau 
may be kept the clean linen, a quantity of old cotton, and ex- 
tra blankets. If the disease is an infectious one, a tub con- 
taining some disinfectant solution should stand here to re- 
ceive the soiled linen as soon as removed, that it may not 
carry infection through the house. All vessels and utensils 
used in the sick room should be kept here, always empty, well 
washed and disinfected. There should be some arrangement 
made for washing the cups and spoons used by the sick 
person, as it saves much trouble not to have them carried 
back and forth. A light screen can stand here to be moved 
into the next room when it is necessary to shield the patient 
from a direct stream of cool air or to shade the eyes from 


the light. 
—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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THE VANISHED SHIP. 


I built me a ship, called Youthful Hope, 
And decked it with streamers gay ; 

I cried, ‘‘ Farewell!’’ to weeping love, 
And gaily I sailed away. 


Over the sea I sailed and sailed, 
Till I came to the Sunset Isles, 
Where skies are always blue and soft, 
And summer always smiles. 


Out on the golden sand I leaped, 
And cried—“ Fair ship, good-bye! 

I shall never tire of the Beautiful Isles, 
And the soft blue of the sky.” 


I watched my ship, as it drifted off 
And vanished in the sea, 

And wondered, lightly, if love at home 
Were weeping still for me? 


How fared I, then, in the Sunset Isles? 
One morn, on the beach of gold, 

I stretched my hands to the past, and cried— 
“Oh, give me the days of old! 


“Come back, come back, O ship of Youth, 
Out of the pathless main! 

Take me, and waft me swiftly back 
To weeping love again!” 


Alas the ship of Youth long since 
Has sunk beneath the deep, 
And love on the dear old shores of home 
Has wept itself to sleep. 
—James Buckham. 


Melancholy 
Sits on me as a cloud along the sky, 
Which will not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
Descend in rain, and end, but spreads itself 
’Twixt heaven and earth, like envy between men 
And man,—an everlasting mist.—ZByron. 
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REMEMBERING OUR DEAR ONES. 
Wuat SHALL WE MAKE For GIFTs. 

HE same question returns upon us 
every year and we are scanning every 
pretty nicknack, mentally estimating 
its cost in time and money, as well as 
fitness to the tastes of our dear ones. 
Those who merely walk out and buy 
their gifts have always a wide choice 
from books, china, lace, toys or the 
really necessary things to comfort 
and convenience, that are fast grow- 
ing into favor as gifts. Those who 
live in cities have constant opportu- 
nities to secure pretty things or mate- 
rials and are often called upon by 

country cousins to aid them by making purchases or giving 
suggestions. Our little ones received a calico doll, a Santa 
Claus printed on calico. That is a sure success and no 
doubt there will be thousands like it distributed this year, 
though they are not yet offered in country stores. We saw 
one of these made with a black back, so that the mate- 
rial intended for one served for two. They are not stuffed 
full, but with just enough cotton to make them plump 
and not too heavy. There is no end to the possibilities of 
this idea and we hail a return to rag doll days as a saving of 
many tears and much sorrow for the disconsolate little mam- 
mas of the ordinary Christmas doll that seldom lives a month 
unmaimed. 

We hope to see sets of dishes of some cheap and enduring 
material, for the pleasure of an army of little housekeepers, 
the children of the poorer classes to whom little pleasure 
comes if things are easily broken. The children who want 
to make gifts for sister or aunt or mamma can knit or crochet 
some nice edging, a tidy or set of mats for a washstand, 
or a pretty wreath of autumn leaves which can be fastened 
to a foundation of card or box board. There are endless 
possibilities in aprons as gifts; a set .of three nice ging- 
ham aprons, ready to put right on, will be an acceptable gift 
to many persons; a large rubber or oilcloth apron pinked 
out on the edges or bound neatly, is just the thing for a lady 
who wants to help with the nice dish washing or fine cooking 
but has on a nice suit or pretty apron; she can put it on and 
when done hang it on the pantry door ready for next time. 

For a young mother a pair of dainty flannel aprons made 
as plainly or as elaborately as one fancies, give her pleasure 
and baby comfort during his daily bath. For Kittie the cook 
are some light calico tidy aprons, with wide strings anda 
broad hem, nice large ones to tie on and look neat even just 
from the midst of her dinner pots and pans. There are fine 
linen lawn and plaided muslin aprons for the school girl. Who 
ever knew a school girl who had too many aprons or hand- 
kerchiefs? Baby too, the téddling two year old or her sister 
four or five years old, must have a supply of aprons for all 
seasons and there are constantly new patterns for these and 
the time for making is but little. Grandma would like a 
linen apron with a deep hem turned up on the right side, 
leaving a bag at the corner for her ball of yarn, and some 
outlining of sentiment or ornamental design, “When twi- 
light is flitting, we take up our knitting,” or a bunch of wheat 
or lilies, we have seen. A clothes pin apron of strong linen 
or ticking serves for the laundress or some young housekeeper 
who has not thought of such a need. Table scarfs, a curtain 
for a cabinet or a lambrequin mean more work; pretty rugs 
or cushions for an easy chair, a shawl cover or grip sack, a 
set of towels or napkins with an embroidered or stamped ini- 
tial, a dainty plush holder for cabinet photographs, a device 
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of any sort for key hooks, a toaster paper rack with ribbons 
braided through the bars in contrasting colors, or any nicely 
filled up work basket with all the spools, scissors, needles, 
thimble, pins, tape measure, etc., offer a list of suggestions 
at least. 

Of bags something must be said, as there are here too un- 
limited possibilities. Linen or heavy cretonne is our favorite 
material and from the time honored shoe bag to the delicate 
silk handkerchief affairs for soiled laces, one may have a 
chance to think for herself. We have in mind a set of linen 
bags fora gift, with turkey red cotton on graylinen. One shall 
be marked “ wool,” another “cotton,” a third “white.” One 
shall suggest “a stitch in time saves nine,” for the stockings, 
ancther shall say “rags ready,” for any emergency, here 
shall be bandages, old linen thick and thin rags, strips of 
flannel, wads of cotton, shirt sleeves (ready to sew across the 
end) for poultice bags, such necessary “rags” as are seldom 
ready when needed. 

Once we saw a dainty white satin laundry account. It was 
in the form of a pincushion to hang up and on one side were 
printed the names of articles to be sent out, thus, “collars” 
“cuffs,” there were twelve squares marked off with numbers 
beside, and if six cuffs were sent, a pin was stuck in the sixth 
square, the same with other pieces. I shall imitate this in 
two ways. My laundry account shall be of white linen, some 
left from the old fashioned custom of making cuffs, etc., at 
home, which has waited to “come of use” as grandmother 
always assured us things would “if kept long enough.” I shall 
edge it with torchon lace ruffle and write the list with indelible 
ink so that it can be laundried and made new again. I shall 
make also a bag like a small pillow slip, of white linen front 
and some pretty silesia, a ruffle around it, and slip in a box 
lid double in the :middle, to hold it out square at the corners, 
and it shall hold a tablet and pencil, for instant memoranda, 
to be transferred from the ‘ Household account,” which 
shall be written also with indelible ink on the linen, and 
marked with pins as supplies are exhausted. For gentlemen 
there are so few things one can make. The laundry list might 
serve or a bag for soiled collars and handkerchiefs, a catch all 
for “trash.” A waste paper basket, ornamented as much or 
little as desired, a foot rest covered with crazy work or merely 
cloth, quaintly or comically embroidered, with some allusion 
to a peculiarity or fancy of the recipient (if a brother or near 
relative) monograms embroidered on handkerchiefs or hat 
crowns of silk or satin, or strips of ribbon with monogram or 
name painted on them for overcoat sleeve lining, a whisk 
and holder, an ink stand or an easy chair—these are always 
acceptable to a gentleman, in his bachelor quarters at least, 
for there is usually a lack of women’s care and a new object 
suggests the giver and warms the heart in gratitude for the 
thought of his comfort. 

However one remembers good gifts to friends we must not 
forget the poor, nor need we make our Christmas gifts to 
them always or all useful. They have so few joys, so few 
pretty bright spots, so few new things, that along with the 
part worn clothing and comforts for winter’s cold, it is 
well to slip in some pretty trifle and above all give a smile 
and a cheery greeting. Invalids are favored as receivers 
of gifts. A stout drilling or ticking bag filled with sand, 
with an ornamental flannel or cloth cover, is useful for 
heating to tuck up to an aching side or acold back. Scrap 
books are a grateful addition to a sick room and may receive 
clippings from friends at a distance, pictures or pretty cards, 
to interest or amuse the invalid. Those who have leisure to ad- 
mit of filling such a scrap book, deftly illustrating some comic 
poems by straggling pen pictures on the margins, may be sure 
of winning a smile, of beguiling away a weary hour of con- 


valescence or if tedious monotony of a long sickness. Those 


who can use ascroll saw can prepare fairy clock frames, brack- 
ets, cabinets, card receivers and light frames for photographs. 

Baskets in which fruit is now sold are capable of orna- 
mentation, covered with cretonne or silesia or even turkey 
red calico and trimmed with lace or dotted muslin if desired, 
also any number of loops of ribbon and one or two large 
bows, and they are fit for work baskets or stocking basket, 
for spool basket, or toilet basket for papa, or grandma’s patch 
work or carpet rag basket. 

Spool boxes may be made into cunning little bureaus for 
paper dolls’ clothes, the frame being of some larger box, the 
spool boxes serving for drawers. Strips of paper are neatly 
pasted over all, and buttons are fastened on for knobs. If a 
bit of broken looking glass can be framed in gilt paper or 
secured in aswinging frame to the bureau it just tops it out. 
Cardboard easy chairs are an old fashioned work box, very 
nice even yet for a little girl’s first sewing, and dolly can rest in 
it while her littke mamma works. 

Christmas trees may be decorated with devices made at 
home: we have seen many different shapes of gilt paper 
trifles, (butterflies, doves, deer, cupids, cherubs, stars, an- 
chors, crosses, horse shoes, leaves, urns, shields, gondolas, 
sleighs, chairs, gloves, boots, hats, carts, wheelbarrows, 
hearts, balls, etc.) Beside these are the bobinet bags of candy, 
never too old fashioned to please the children but as legiti- 
mate fruit of the Christmas tree as an apple is of its kind. 
Fairy mottoes of bright paper letters an inch long strung 
upon the finest threads may be effectively disposed about the 
tree or over green wreaths or doors. “Peace on earth,” 
“Good will to men,” “ Merry Christmas,” and such time 
honored sentiments as belong to the season are suitable and 
where they are new, are surprisingly effective. 

The gift giving divinity of the Christ child prompts us 
now; let us give freely of our own joy in Him, of our sympa- 
thy as well as our substance; rejoicing and making merry 
sad hearts, who shall find in us the true Christmas spirit, 
living the prayer of the poet: 

“Teach us to love and give like Thee! 

Not narrowly men’s claims to measure, 

But daily question all our powers, 

To whose cup can we add a pleasure? 

Whose path can we make bright with flowers.” 


—Rosamond 
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THE OLD FAMILY OLOOK. 
“ Tick, tock,” goes the old clock! 
Its ancient case is black with age, 
Yet its tongue takes, with steady gauge, 
The measure of the moment’s doom, 
And through the lonely keeping-room 
** Tick, tock,’”’ sounds the old clock. 


The moments slowly interlock 
In sighs. She vainly tries to sew, 
Shunning the fact she soon must know: 
A whisper seems to pierce the gloom 
As once :—“ Mother, why don’t he come?” 
“Tick, tock,” answers the clock. 


Slowly swings the old clock! 
A deeper grief than that of death 
Drips in her tears, and chills her breath 
With voiceless fear; he, staggering, nears 
With bloated face and ribald jeers. 
“Tick, tock,” goes the old clock. 


“Tick, tock,’’ swings the old clock. 
Hark! was that an echoing sigh ? 
Or the wind’s rising lullaby? 
How sweet to slip out on Life’s tide, 
And into Heaven’s harbor ride! 
Solemnly swings the old clock. 


—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
VI. 
IN GERMANY. 
N many respects it is much easier to “ keep 

house’ in Germany than in America. 
German servants are strong and willing, 
and move along in the same routine, never 
flying off at a tangent, as the dest Irish 
girl is prone to do at most inconvenient 
seasons. The houses are almost all apart- 
ment houses, with rooms all on one floor. 
No washing is done in the house, not 
even the dish-towels. Well regulated Ger- 
man families have the washing done once 
in three months only, but the American 
residents, not having such a supply of 
linen, send out the washing each week. 
The “ wasch frau’ comes in from the country with her small 
cart, drawn by a dog, and with a huge basket on her own back. 
The prices are small, the family washing for our family of 
eight costing but about two dollars a week. 

None of the bread is made in the house. There is a bake- 
shop on every corner, and the bread is brought to the door 
every morning. The rolls are like the French rolls, and are 
delicious. The “ zwci-back ” or twice baked bread is a small 
slice browned on each side in the oven, which makes it very 
crisp. The black bread comes in long loaves, certainly half 
ayard long. It is very nutritious, and my children are very 
fond of it. It is the universal custom to give each servant 
one pound of coffee and one pound of sugar a month, and 
half a pound of butter a week ; also a certain amount of black 
bread daily. This they use for their own consumption. The 
cook does the marketing and is perfectly trustworthy. Every- 
thing is bought in small quantities and there is almost 
nothing left over from one day to another. Nothing is 
wasted, and it is quite a study to see the various tempting 
ways in which remnants are “worked over.” Pieces of 
chicken, ham and beef are all chopped together, and all sorts 
of meat cakes and croquettes are made. A very nice pie is 
made by alternate layers of this chopped meat and sliced 
potatoes, the top being covered with bread crumbs and the 
whole baked for half an hour. 

The kitchen is the prettiest room in the house. The white 
porcelain stove with its bright saucepans; the dishes ranged 
around the room in dressers ; the plants in the windows, and 
above all the cleanliness that prevails, combine to make the 
room a most pleasing picture. A servant never objects to 
doing anything that is asked.* Blacking the boots is a part of 
the regular work of the second girl. I have several times 
seen a servant out on the side walk helping to bring in the 
coal. If an errand is to be done the girl always goes out 
bareheaded, even going to market, with nothing whatever for 
head gear. 

The principal fault of German cooking is too much fat and 
too much spice. They use inferior meats, what we should 
call nothing but soup-meat, and give flavor to them by high 
spicing. The desserts are often delicious. They have a 
lavish way of using chopped nuts, caraway seeds, etc., that is 
not exactly pleasant. One good dessert is simply a good 
sized griddle cake with a generous spoonful of jelly in the 
middle, then the cake quickly rolled up and sprinkled With 
fine sugar. The chocolate puddings with whipped cream on 
top are very nice. 

The Germans themselves invariably take five meals a day. 
Coffee and rolls at seven is the first breakfast; coffee or 
chocolate, rolls, fruit and eggs is the second breakfast; then 
comes a full dinner at half past one, another meal at four of 


bread and coffee or beer, and a regular hearty supper at 
seven. Even then, if he goes to the opera he must take a 
little something before going to bed. The Germans, how- 
ever, eat but little at atime. It is a point of etiquette never 
to eat but /wo rolls at breakfast. A young lady at one of the 
boarding schools asked for a ¢#ird roll one morning and cre- 
ated as much astonishment as “ Oliver Twist ” when he asked 
for “ more.” 

German salons have a hard-wood floor, which is polished 
until itis as slippery as glass. There are always several small 
rugs, instead of one large one. There are usually one or two 
sofas, with a table exactly in front of each. The porcelain 
stove rises grandly in some corner and it is beyond the inge- 
nuity of man to make it anything but monumental. The 
sofa and the sofa table are wedded in Germany. Move out 
the table every day, and every morning the servant will move 
it back. The sofa is the seat of honor, always given to an 
honored guest. As the sofa is always decorated with tidies, 
and the table always has a crocheted cover, it is fraught with 
danger to the unwary. If one succeeds in getting in safely 
he is sure to arise with a tidy on his back, and drags off the 
table cover in getting out. 

The bedrooms have their peculiarities. The beds are nar- 
row and short. Besides a large feather pillow there is a 
hard, wedge-shaped pillow underneath, which causes you to 
sit up in bed. Nothing will persuade a German gird to leave 
it off. Nightly you remove it, nightly it re-appears. The top 
sheet is tied on to a sort of pillow which is the sole coverlid. 
It would be comfortable if it were larger and not so fa¢, but it 
never will stay where it belongs. If you pull it up over your 
shoulders, your feet stick out; if you cover your feet, your 
shoulders are cold, and if you turn in bed, it siides off 
altogether. 

Prices are very moderate, especially for labor. A good 
cook can be had for four dollars a month; a second girl for 
three dollars and a half. A German teacher comes to the 
house every morning, teaching two pupils three hours, for 
two marks (half a dollar) per day. The best teachers in paint- 
ing charge but two marks for a lesson of three hours. The 
best dressmakers will make a woolen dress for three dollars, 
and an elaborate evening costume for five dollars. Noone is 
in a hurry, and you must per force accommodate yourself to 
their movements. Even the children walk slowly along, and 
shake hands with each other when they meet, in elderly 
fashion. It is a good discipline for our nervous Americans, 
always in a hurry. 

In the shops all articles of clothing are tied up in paper 
and have to be carefully untied to be shown ; then each thing 
is tied up and put away before anything else is shown. When 
you leave the shop every one says “Adieu,” which is the uni- 
versal farewell here, as in France. 

The Germans keep good hours. The opera begins at 
seven. When there is a Jong opera, it begins at six, so as to 
get through early. If you are-not on hand before the begin- 
ning of the first act you are not allowed to take your seat 
until the curtain falls at the end of that scene. If you have 
company at home, after ten o’clock you cannot play the 
piano without special permission from the police. Your 
house door must bé*locked at ten. The policeman has a 
key to every house on his beat. If any one is out late and 
has forgotten his key the police will let him in provided he 
is sure of him. 

On the whole the Germans are an earnest, steadfast people, 
with a world of sentiment, music, poetry and art, in spite of 
their stolid exteriors. We can learn much of them, especi- 
ally in doing our work thoroughly and taking life easy in 
other respects. 


—C. R. M. 
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THE OARE OF THE EYES. 
AND SPECs.” 

N these days of literary clubs, magazines, 
mountains of current literature, and 
above all, courses of systematic study 
in the household, schools and colleges, 
there is nothing of greater importance 
than the care of the eyes. The people of 
the civilized world of to-day, naturally 
use their eyes much more than did the 
ancients, or our ancestors two or three 
hundred years ago. Formerly, scholar- 
ship was confined to comparatively few, 
who by laborious pouring over much 
used manuscripts, acquired learning and 
were singled out by their fellow-men as sages and great 
lights to be revered and wondered at. But how different it is 
now! Every child who can muster a whole pair of trousers 
and a slate and pencil, is sent to school. ‘To-day the son of 
any sewer digger or scavenger, can and may be the master of 
volumes of erudite learning. 

There are so many advantages in such a grand progress, 
that it is seldom an unfortunate result is considered. But 
one of the disadvantages is plainly shown, in the fact that 
through this increased and more general close application of 
the eyes, the number of weak, near-sighted and inflamed eyes 
is greatly augmented. 

Everybody knows, if he does not assume, the correct posi- 
tion while reading or writing, and so, no rules and regula- 
tions will here be squandered. 

To read or write in twilight or dim light of any kind is 
trying to the optic nerve. Parents should be especially 
watchful over their children in regard to this. The writer 
remembers with gratitude the vigilance of her own wise 
and good mother, who never permitted her child to linger 
over even the most fascinating story, when the light was 
fading. 

That same daughter, nevertheless did, what she now deeply 
regrets, viz.: gaze fixedly at the glaring sun in glory over 
her weaker-eyed playmates. Methinks if that dear mother 
had witnessed her little girl’s foolishness, some other part of 
that child’s anatomy besides those vain eyes, would have 
stung and smarted. 

The keenness of the sailor’s organs of sight is almost pro- 
verbial. This effect has two causes. The cold, salt spray 
dashing into the seamen’s eyes, strengthens and hardens 
them. Also, the mariner’s practice of constantly piercing the 
atmosphere to see something, often absolutely undiscernible, 
greatly trains the organ in clever acuteness. A thought is 
immediately suggested; would it not be beneficial to teach 
children to test their ability to see distant objects? The 
hands of the court house clock, an in-coming vessel, a faintly 
appearing train, the rapidly fading forms of birds in flight, 
and many other objects that the little ones would be eager to 
notice if so directed, would aid to expand and perfect the 
various delicate, and minutely beautiful parts which com- 
pose the eye. 

Infants are frequently born with eyes so weak that they 
“water” upon exposure to wind or light, even when judi- 
ciously advanced to these. This weakness may be cured by 
frequent bathing with water of the saltness and temperature 
of tears, or as in my experience has been of more value, 
dashing cold water over the eyes each time before taking out 
and never bathing the baby’s face, especially about the eyes, 
with warm water. Cold tea is also recommended, and may 
do the work for some and fail in other cases. 

Incipient and even sometimes, either acute or chronic in- 


flammation of the eyes may be soothed by laying over them 
a cloth saturated with extract of hamamelis. 

There are few people who are not occasionally annoyed by 
an aggravating twitching of the muscles of the eye. This is 
caused by abuse of the organs or general weariness of the 
whole system, and the remedy of course, is rest. 

Students, and others compelled to use the brain a great 
deal, often complain of a deathly sleepiness, an utter inability 
to hold the eyes open. This is not at all a disease of the 
eyes, but merely Nature’s demand for her just dues. A 
physician of my acquaintance, in such a case, once recom- 
mended “a week’s sleep,” and it sufficed. 

Where the eyes are so afflicted that rest and simple remie- 
dies fail to restore them, no time should be lost before con- 
sulting an oculist and submitting these valuable organs to 
skillful professional treatment. 

One important thought was almost forgotten. It is very 
injudicious for the sick, sitting or recumbent to read or 
use the eyes closely; the eyes, probably from their intimate 
relation with the brain, are sympathetically affected by every 
ill that may attack any other part of the body. 

So many have a foolish dread against wearing glasses, 
“specs,” the grandmas call them; while there is danger of 
young eyes assuming glasses too old and consequently strain- 
ing the organs, there is a much greater and more common 
peril, of neglecting the required use of competent lenses. 
The only safe way in selecting glasses is to visit a reliable 
optician and have the glasses “fitted” as one would a dress 
or coat. 

We can not be profligate in the care we expend on the eyes. 
When the “windows of the soul” are closed or obscured, 
“ darksome” indeed, will seem this “house of mortal clay.” 

—Frances Wadsworth Johnson. 
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WHY CANNED MEATS POISON. 

When people are poisoned by eating canned meats, it is not 
because there was poison in the meat before the can was 
opened, but because the meat had been allowed to develop 
the ptomaine poison of putrefaction after the can was opened. 
It was not canned salmon, the other day, that poisoned a 
family that ate it with impunity the first day after it was 
opened, but it was salmon that was spoiled by forty-eight 
hours’ exposure to the hot and humid atmosphere. It is very 
rare that any person is made sick by metallic salts in canned 
foods. The only metal that may cause poisoning in the case 
of these’ foods is lead, and this is as unlikely as the falling of 
a meteor on your head. It is not supposable that lead is pres- 
ent in the coating of the tin plate, its use for this purpose 
being illegal and productive of insignificant saving. It is 
possible that poisoning may occur from the solder, but it is 
highly improbable from the way that cans are made. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHER SAYS: 

That cheerful looks make every dish a feast. 

That it is hard to be wise on an empty stomach. 

That those who are greedy of praise are lacking in merit. 

That one good act done to-day is worth a thousand in contem- 
plation. 

That purposes, like eggs, unless they be hatched into actions, 
will run into rottenness. 

That it is only once in a life-time that the average man loves 
his neighbor as himself. 

That the pleasures of the world are very deceitful. They promise 
more than they give; they trouble us in seeking them; they do not 
satisfy us when possessing them, and they make us despair when 
losing them. 
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ECONOMICAL BUYING. 


CAREFULLY CONSIDER AND EXAMINE PURCHASES. 


eaJiiikes AREFUL buying is one-half of the secret 
of economical living; careful use of the 
article bought, is the other half. Economy 
in buying consists in the perfect adapta- 
tion of the purchase to the needs, and the 
purse of the purchaser. An article may 
be cheap to one that is dear to another. 
One person may save by purchasing in 
large quantities ; another would lose con- 
siderably by such a method. Neverthe- 
less there are certain principles running through the whole 
question that will help each one to decide whether a contemp- 
lated purchase is economical or not. As these remarks are 
intended to apply to purchases for either household or per- 
sonal use, illustrations will be drawn from either, but the same 
tule should apply to both. 

First. The article should be fully worth the amount asked 
forit. That is, its intrinsic value should be such that, as prices 
average, you are getting the full worth of your money. If an 
article for the table, it should be in good condition to use, and 
of good weight or measure. If for personal, or housekeeping 
purposes, its quality should be the best to be obtained for the 
price. Nothing is really worth having that is half spoiled, or 
that will not wear well in proportion to its cost. 

Second. The article should supply a genuine need. The 
need may not be immediate, but it should be both possible 
and probable. Many persons have a mania for buying what 
they will never use, simply because they see a good article 
for sale at a tempting price. Food, clothing, household arti- 
cles—all are recklessly accumulated without regard to quan- 
tity, and then either wasted, or laid by until time or changing 
fashion renders them almost, if not quite, worthless. Espec- 
ially in regard to that which is purely ornamental, it is wisest 
to buy only what you have an actual.and immediate use for. 

Third. The article should be suited to the use that is to be 
made of it, or the place it is to occupy, and to the surround- 
ings of its owner. Sirloin steak is not suitable for soup meat, 
nor French china for kitchen ware; neither does elaborate 
trimming look well on a cheap calico dress, nor brocade and 
plush furniture over rag carpets. ‘These are extreme cases, 
but it is always in bad taste, and betrays both ignorance and 
extravagance to use an expensive article for an unsuitable 
purpose or one inferior to that for which it was designed, or 
to associate coarse and fine or inappropriate articles together. 
Instinctive good taste, or a patient study of good examples 
will save one from such errdrs. 

Fourth. It is not economical to pay very much more or 
less than the medium price for standard articles. For in- 
stance, such materials as all wool goods or pure linen, or good 
silk bring a certain price in proportion to their weight and 
fineness. But the extremes of either coarse or fine are not 
usually economical. Exceptions may be found to this rule, 
in the special rates made by large firms, on some of their best 

goods, during certain seasons of the year, and in instances of 
peculiar adaptation to some particular purpose, but the prin- 
ciple holds good for all ordinary cases. Neither is it eco- 
nomical for Persons of moderate means to indulge in showy 
and expensive novelties that are likely soon to go out of 
fashion, for if the material is good, such articles will outwear 
their usefulness, and if not, they will become shabby before 
they have served their time. As regards household supplies, 
while it is generally true that “the best is the cheapest,” yet 
there are some important qualifications to this rule that should 
be noted. It is not economical to put expensive articles into 


look after such things yourself, it is better, either to refrain 
from buying them, or to secure a perfectly trustworthy person 
to handle them, for the lossesthrough ignorance and careless 
indifference are painful to contemplate. Strong, durable arti- 
cles, not too heavy, or too elaborately constructed, are the 
best kind for the average help to use, and are always worth 
their cost. Large quantities of food should never be given 
into untrained hands with the expectation of saving thereby, 
for the loss through poor management is far more than the 
profit through buying by wholesale. 

To sum up the whole matter, if you wish to buy economi- 
cally, carefully consider and examine a purchase before mak- 
ing it; have a definite use in view and buy nothing simply 
from impulse. 

—Mary Ayer Godfrey. 
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HUMDRUM WORK. 
It’s SENSE AND SACREDNESS. 

The sacredness of humdrum work is rapidly becoming an 

article of faith among women. And this new doctrine is 
being preached most generally by our literary women. There 
is hardly a gifted writer now but what sees well to the ways 
of her own household. The inky dishevelled Jellybys are 
dead, there being no place for such beings in this--the 
woman’s century. There was a time when a writer wore 
short corkscrew curls, ate slate pencils and gazed at the moon, 
leaving the common cares, sacred cares of home to those less 
gifted. Now our writers by example as well as by pen fur- 
nish a stimulus to the home keeping women in her sweet task 
of making a well ordered home. It is written of George 
Eliot that “she was proud of being an excellent housekeeper 
and that nothing offended her more than the idea that be- 
cause a woman had exceptionally intellectual powers, therefore 
it was right that she should absolve herself or be absolved 
from ordinary household duties.” It is comforting to know, 
through her letters that the writer of Adam Bede and Romola 
had “trouble with her jelly ” and that to her moving was a sore 
trial. She says in one of her letters: ‘To me the most de- 
sirable thing seems to be to have our home, avd stay there till 
death comes to take me away.” It used to be thought that 
literary women had no appreciation of domestic trivialities, 
and devotion to books must be accompanied by a dislike and 
neglect of household enjoyments. But our best and most 
popular writers among women furnish examples of the fact 
that mental capacity does not preclude the understanding of 
the best ordering of life, and home loving hearts go with 
strong brains. George Eliot saves her best coloring for her 
homely women, doing humdrum work faithfully day by day. 
She makes heroines of those who are striving to be “con- 
tent with their middlingness.” 
“If I could write like ————,,” naming a popular writer, 
“T would not make my bed or pick upa thing.” So saida 
young girl who had attempted alittle in authorship and failed. 
Just here she made a mistake ; because she scorned the sim- 
ple home duties, her little attempts at “household talks” fell 
flat. To give point and directness to all articles for the home 
they must bear the stamp of personal experience. In the 
novels of the day the heroine we love and remember is not the 
woman who is marked off from the crowd by commending 
gifts of intellect, but some patient, loving home-mother whose 
life is full of hidden pathos and grandeur. As long as the 
world stands and we need the gentle ministrations of home, 
eminent powers will pale before faithful love. And more 
and more shall we see that the unhappy and frivolous are the 
destroyers of home life; the thoughtless and weak neglect 
home interests and to fill well one place in woman’s kingdom 
we must fully believe in the sacredness of humdrum work. 


the care of ignorant and untrained servants. If you cannot 


—May Kingston. 
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RANDOM EXTRACTS 
From A HOUSEKEEPERS’ NOTE-BOOK. 

WHITE quilt used on a child’s bed—or any bed, 
for that matter—will keep clean and free from 
wrinkles much longer if, instead of being allowed 
to remain on at night, it be drawn down over the 
foot- board, care being first taken to remove all 

dust. Lest the quilt should reach the floor, and thus become 
soiled, the top should be folded back toward the bed and 
passed over the foot-board just far enough to prevent its 
slipping off. Should the foot-board be of such a shape that 
the spread will not hang smooth, it might be removed and 
folded evenly. 

When a person is reading aloud, guofations, although indi- 
cated to the eye of the reader, are not always, by the words 
themselves or the context, made at once apparent to the un- 
derstanding of the hearer; hence it is a good plan to state the 
beginning and end of a quotation, more especially the end. 

Many persons, from some deformity or peculiarity of form 
or of habit, induced perhaps by the necessities of their occu- 
pation—as, for instance, the constant rubbing of the handle 
of a tool—or from any other reason, have a tendency to wear 
their clothes thin in certain places. A woman who mends 
her own clothes or those of others, or sorts them for mending, 
will soon notice the places peculiar to each person, and, if she 
makes new garments or orders them made, will do well to 
have the parts liable so to wear made double, if practicable, 
or stayed in some manner. Corset covers seem inclined to 
break at or near the shoulder seams ; a facing of the material, 
an inch or more in width, around the neck, will do much to 
avert this. School children’s pockets are subject to holes 
consequent upon the carrying of miscellaneous articles, such 
as pencils, knives, marbles, etc., and should, therefore, be 
made of stout material, the edges turned in and stitched 
closely, and often inspected. 

It was fora long time a mystery to me why magazines so 
often presented such a jagged appearance as to edges, but 
not long ago I read in a newspaper a list of the different uses 
to which a woman puts the hairpin, and although cutting the 
leaves of magazines was not mentioned, I am inclined to 
think ¢‘Aat was the instrument employed in.some instances. 
Some people affect ragged-edged letter paper and cards. I 
do not know if the fashion has extended to magazines; if it 
has, it certainly will not conduce to their preservation ; what- 
ever may be one’s opinion as to the beauty, I, for one, prefer 
smooth edges, and it is not a difficult task to cut leaves prop- 
erly. Lay the book flat on a table, or in the lap, holding 
down the leaves to be cut with the left hand; then, with the 
right, insert the paper knife (which should be thin) to the 
handle in the fold, and draw through with a quick, steady, 
outward and upward motion (of sawing) ; repeat the process 
as many times as necessary, being especially careful, in cut- 
ting across the top of the page, not to leave a quarter of an 
inch uncut, as, in case the book is opened wide, it will be 
liable to tear unevenly. do 

* 

How many people are aware that in folding and putting a 
letter into an envelope there is a right way? If the sheet is 
to be folded three times, begin at the bottom, fold over a 

third, and bring the top down over it; then, holding the let- 
ter in the same position, slip it into the envelope. If prop- 
erly done, when the envelope is opened and the letter taken 
out, the lifting of a fold will disclose the date, thus saving a 


busy person some time and annoyance in turning it over and 


around to find the beginning. 

It sometimes happens that a housekeeper, by changing her 
stove for a new one, or by a purchase at auction or in some 
other way, finds-herself in possession of a kettle or steamer 
which is too small for the hole of the stove. In such a case 
an iron ring, made to fit inside the hole, will remedy the 
trouble and allow the use of the utensil. These rings may 
be obtained of a stove dealer. 

Peopie are affected by the cold in various ways. One is 
afflicted with cold feet, and needs extra protection there; an- 
other suffers from cold wrists, and should in severe weather 
wear wristers; still another has weak lungs or a sensitive 
chest, and so on. The part to which I desire to call attention 
is the back, and I should like to suggest to ladies who are 
troubled with cold backs that they would derive much com- 
fort from an extra lining of flannel, or canton flannel, fitted 
smoothly into the backs of their dresses. 


* * 
* 


I suppose there is no doubt that the best way of hanging 
up basques, outer garments, etc., is to suspend them from the 
shoulders by means of yokes. There are yokes in the market, 
but some ladies cannot readily obtain them, and others can- 
not afford to purchase them. It may interest such as these 
to know that a fair substitute may be made at home from 
very ordinary material. A section of a barrel hoop, cut to 
the proper length, or a piece of willow or birch bent into a 
curve, will serve the purpose. A cord should be tied around 
the middle of the hoop or stick by which to hang it on a 
hook; of course, the farther the hook projects from the wall, 
the better. The loops, however, should not be omitted in 
the making of a garment, even if yokes are to be used; they 
will be serviceable in traveling or visiting, where one is not 
sure of finding yokes, and it is not convenient to carry them. 
As for the proper f/ace for the loops, I wish some one would 
inform me, for I have put them on three different parts of the 
sleeve, and, as there are objections to each, I cannot decide. 
Skirts and overskirts, with puffy draperies, should be hung 
so that the draperies do not come against the wall, thereby 
rendering them liable to get crushed. 


* * 


There are various reasons why, in writing a letter, the 
writer’s address should always be given; if from a city, street 
and number. If a business letter, or one requiring an imme- 
diate reply, it is of great importance; if a friendly missive, 
the one to whom it is sent may have forgotten the address 
and not have taken the precaution of making a note of it. 
Again, the writer may have changed his place of residence 
since writing to a friend, and so long a time elapsed since the 
event that he had forgotten that the friend was not aware of 
the change ; in a case of this kind, the person answering must 
send to the old address and run the risk of its being correct. 
The letter will most likely be advertised, and, if it finally 
reaches the one for whom it is intended, it is only after a 
delay, which might have been avoided, as well as the un 
certainty and anxiety, had the present address been given. 


* * 
* 


Black shopping or traveling bags, which have become 
shabby from age or use, may be made to renew their yout! 
ful appearance by an application of boot dressing. ‘The 
clasps and other metal parts should be brightened before 
the blackening is done. There are different kinds of dress- 
ing for sale; I have used the Queen Anne for more than a 
year, with perfect satisfaction. As “leather is leather,” and 
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the dressing warranted not to injure boots, I don’t see why it 
should dags. The pasteboard case in which the bottle is en- 
closed makes a convenient receptacle for envelopes, if one 
should care to use it for that purpose. 


* * 
* 


Rags, unless of new cloth or one knows they are clean, 
should be washed before being put in the bag; and it must 
be remembered that rags which may appear clean to the 
sense of sight, may be objectionable to that of ssmed/. 

In teaching a child to untie a double bow knot—that is, one 
with two loops—be sure he has hold of doth ends of the strings 
before he begins to pull, else the chances are that he will get 
it into a hard knot, which will require much time and patience 
on his part, or less on that of the teacher, to get out. 


* * 
* 


A lady once told me that her Irish girl had a trick which 
annoyed her, namely : turning her apron wrong side out when 
the right side became unpresentable, thus rubbing the dirt 
over her dress, which, as likely as not, was clean. “A word 
to the wise is sufficient.” 

Old table cloths, which are thin in spots, will last a long 
time if the best parts are made into dish towels; also Lan- 
caster or other spreads, when past use on beds, may be 
utilized as face towels ; being rough, they answer in a meas- 
ure for those known as Turkish. 

A convenient article for a housekeeper is a kindling-box. 
It is an oblong box, long enough to hold kindling-wood, hav- 
ing a partition through the middle, thus making a place for 
shavings also. The partition should be higher in the middle 
than the top of the box, and contain a slit wide enough to 
allow the four fingers to enter, thus forming a handle. 

— Gabriel. 


THE GASTRONOMIO VALUE OF ODORS. 


From the olfactory point of view, it seems, agreeable aliments 
may be divided into two classes—those which are more fra- 
grant externally and those which develop superior odors after 
they are crushed by teeth or tongue, says a writer in Zhe Con- 
temporary Review. Strawberries, apples, peaches, have a more 
refined and flowerlike fragrance before they are put in the 
mouth than after. Cheeses, on the other hand, are not generally 
regarded as fragrant until‘they are being eaten. The odor of lim- 
burger is insupportable to many, who, after they have once cour- 
ageously smuggled it past the nasal fortress, find it very appetizing 
and good. But the most curious illustration between exoteric and 
esoteric odors, so to speak, is the tropical fruit called the durion. 
Externally it resembles Limburger in having an intensely dis- 
agreeable odor, but during mastication it yields “wafts of flavor 
that call to mind cream cheese, onion sauce, brown sherry, and 
other incongruities,” according to Mr. A. R. Wallace, who adds 
that “the more you eat of it the less you feel inclined to stop; in 
fact, to eat durions is a rare sensation worth a voyage to the East 
to experience.” The disagreeable external odor is in this case 
evidently neutralized by the fragrance that is set free as the fruit 
is crushed in the mouth. Any one who will take up a book on the 
culinary art will be surprised, in the first place, at the frequent 
references to the odors of the viands; in the second place, at the 
thought that it has occurred to no one heretofore to generalize and 
boldly state that the sense of smell plays the first fiddle in the 
kitchen and the dining room. 


SWALLOWED as hot as it can be borne, pure water has lately 
come into some vogue as an efficient remedy for dyspeptic and 
rheumatic ailments, and for reducing the obesity consequent upon 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


63.—FIFTEEN HIDDEN BIRDS. 


Break, break, break, 
And a wave comes from the sea; 

And I would that my tongue could number 
The thoughts that crowd up in me. 


Oh, well for such awkward boys, 
As they swallow the brine in play; 
Oh, well for this wandering boy, 
That they rob in the light of day. 


And the wee, small arks go on, 
With rushes against the hill, 

But oh, for the touch of her heavy hand, 
And the sound of a how! that is still. 


Break, break, brook, 
At the side a glen, I see, 

But the stern, hard grace of a day that is dead, 
Will never steal back to me. 


64.—NUMERICAL REBUS. 


My 1, 2, 3 across the land 
My 4, 5, 6 doth carry. 

On 1 to 6 we both will stand 
The day we both shall marry. 


65.—A DIALOGUE. 
FIND THE HIDDEN NAMES. 


My host prepared a grand repast ; 
When done, said I, “‘ My horse, sir.”’ 
‘*What poems have you there,”’ said he, 
And I replied, “ It’s * * * * * * #,” 

“Why, he is but a penny one,”’ 
He answered. I read * * * * * * * *, 
“*There’s one I always read,”’ said he, 
Whenever my wife ill is.’’ 
“That one, I doubt not,” I replied, 
“Undoubtedly is * * * * * 
I mounted my ungainly steed, 
Rode down the road so yellow, 
And heard him, as off I went, 
“Why, that one is * * * * * * * * * *,” 


66,—ENIGMA. 
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The name of a beautiful flower. F. A. 


67.—DECAPITATION. 


A mournful sound, which seems to say, 
“ Another soul has passed away.” 
Behead me and a girl’s nickname 

That Dickens used I will proclaim, 
Behead again, a measure find, 


idle habits and overeating. 


Not liquid, but the other kind, 


[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “‘ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zdtor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


PRESERVE COVER AND OTHER THINGS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to the inquires of “A Canner” I would say that I 
have successfully used cotton batting as a cover for bottles of 
catsup by tying bits of cotton over the cork instead of using 
cement; and have also used it over preserve jars which were not 
very tight. But I do not know how it would do for canned fruit, 
that is where less than a pound of sugar for a pound of fruit is used. 

The suggestion from another correspondent as to the use of 
cornstarch in the modern salt-cellar is one for which I am grateful. 
I think if “ Mrs. S. B. D.” will keep her fruit in a drier place than 
most cellars are she will not have the difficulty she complains of. 

Perhaps some of the good housekeepers would like to know how 
to keep maple syrup sweet. Put the syrup over the fire and when 
it boils add a little butter—about a teaspoonful to a quart. This 
can be kept in a jar or bottle indefinitely without fermentation. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will not some one who possesses a piece of any size (“ portiere ” 
lambrequin or table scarf) of silk rags woven like carpet, tell me 
just how wide they cut the pieces, if they sewed them “hit or 
miss,” and how much warp is necessary, what color they used for 
warp and every detail of the making. I have four pounds of silk 
(most of it black and black-and-white dress silk that cut badly in 
dresses), and would like to go to work intelligently to make some- 
thing nice of it. I have made one crazy quilt and have a second 
one commenced, but these four pounds of silk are not nice enough 
for piecing. I also have a lot of old-fashioned silk fringe—black and 
some colored—is it available for any sort of nice work? If the 
mere address given awhile ago is deemed enough by our editor, 
and he cannot give place to an article on the subject, I would send 
a few pieces of silk fit for crazy quilts to any one who would write 
to me, fully dascribing how she arranged her colors, etc., etc. 
WEsT BURLINGTON, PA. Mrs. R. E. GRIFFITH. 


THE FESTIVE CRANBERRY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Scarcely more incomplete would the Thanksgiving dinner seem 
without a turkey than without the accompanying sauce of cranber- 
ries. Whether it be a plate of sparkling jelly, or the pretty 
moulded form, or the plain sauce with skins left in or taken out, at 
least let there be cranberries and plenty of them, not only for 
Thanksgiving dinners but for most every day dinners through the 
winter. To make a jelly of them, heat in a porcelain kettle with a 
pint of cold water to every quart of berries. When the berries 
pop, pour all into a jelly bag and drip. Boil the juice twenty 
minutes, as for other jelly, then add sugar which has been warmed 
in the oven, in the proportion of four parts cranberry juice, three 
parts sugar; let boil up once and strain through a fine wire sieve 
into a glass or bowl. Utilize what remains in the bag after drip- 
ping by rubbing it through a sieve, boiling half an hour and adding 
half as much sugar as there is fruit. 

Fora plain sauce, which seems to me the most delightful method 
of preparing the delicious berries, take four cupfuls of fruit, two 
cupfuls of sugar and two cupfuls of boiling water; put over a hot 
fire and boil just five minutes. If it is desired to mould them, use 
these proportions but substitute cold water for hot and let cook ten 


It has been said by somebody that “cranberries are to a dys- 
peptic stomach what lemons are to a torpid liver.” I have read 
somewhere that years before cranberries were in general use as a 
table luxury, they were carried to sea and given to passengers and 
crew as preventive of diseases which were almost unavoidable on 
long voyages in close vessels. It is generally known, I think, 
that cranberries may be preserved for an indefinite time by cover- 
ing with cold water in air tight jars. So that in winter time when 
they are low priced the prudent housewife may line her shelf with 
well filled bottles to be used in late spring, midsummer and the 
early fall when the bright berry cannot be found in market. 


THANKFUL. 


ODD BITS OF OLD CARPET. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

What can be done with old carpet? Some very poor persons 
would be thankful to get it if two strips were left sewed together 
and cut into lengths two yards or two and a half long, which would 
be a fair blanket for those who may shiver under a few miserable 
rags through the long winter approaching. A clean strip of old 
wool carpet may be given to some poor woman for her bedside or 
to lay beside her sewing chair. Why let it lie unused in the attic? 

We have just finished a nice mat for a carriage floor, from some 
very ragged bits of carpet, too forlorn for any other purpose. We 
cut a foundation to fit, hemmed it all around, leaving the wrong 
side nice; then cut the old carpet into bias strips an inch and a 
half wide, frayed out the edges and doubled them together, sewed 
the strips firmly to the foundation, first all around, twice letting 
the fringe lie over the edges then across the corners and all over 
covering it with the strips lying against each other. When 
sheared off neatly this rug is thick and firm as plush and much ad- 
mired, and we used only about three yards of carpet, beside the 
piece used for foundation. Any nice piece of carpet could be 
edged three or four inches wide in the same way with good effect. 


ROSAMOND E. 


VERSES IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the September 17 number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Mrs. 
Sarah DeW. Gamwell asks for the verses on “ Ladies’ Names.” 
I took a fancy to them when a child, pasted them in a scrap book, 
and should be pleased to see them appear in your “ Cozy Corner.” 

Simons, Cook County, ILL. Mary E. Hvuterr. 


LADIES’ NAMES. 
There is a strange deformity 
Combined with countless graces, 
As often in the ladies’ names 
As in the ladies’ faces. 
Some names are fit for every age, 
Some only fit for youth, 
Some passing sweet and musical, 
Some horribly uncouth, 
Some fit for dames of loftiest grades, 
Some only fit for scullery maids. 


Ann is too plain and common, 
And Nancy sounds but ill, 
But Anna is endurable, 
And Annie better still; 
There is a grace in Charlotte, 
In Eleanor a state, 
An elegance in Isabelle, 
A haughtiness in Kate ; 
And Sarah is sedate and neat, 
And Ellen innocent and sweet. 


Matilda has a sickly sound 
Fit for a nurse’s trade ; 
Sophia is effeminate, 
And Esther sage and staid; 
Elizabeth’s a matchless name 
Fit for a queen to wear 
In castle, cottage, hut or hall, 
A name beyond compare ; 


minutes after the boiling begins, 


And Bess and Bessie follow well, 
But Betsey is detestable. 
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Maria is too forward, 
And Gertrude is too gruff 
But coup ed with a pretty face 
Is pretty name enough ; 
And Adelaide is fanciful, 
And Laura is too fine, 
But Emily is beautiful, 
And Mary is divine ; 
Maud only suits a high born dame, 
And Fanny is a baby name. 


Eliza is not very choice, 
Jane is too blunt and bold, 
And Marion somewhat sorrowful, 
And Lucy proud and cold ; 
Amelia is too light and gay 


Fit only for a flirt, 
And Caroline is vain and sly, 
And Flora smart and pert ; 
Louisa is too soft and sleek, 
And Alice gentle is and meek. 


And Harriet is confiding, 
And Clara grave and mild, 
And Emma is affectionate, 
And Janet arch and wild, 
And Patience is expressive, 
And Grace is old and rare, 
And Hannah warm and dutiful, 
And Margaret trank and fair, 
And Faith, Hope and Charity 
Are heavenly names for sisters three. 


Rebecca for a Jewess, 
Rose for a country belle, 
And Agnes for a blushing bride 
Will suit extremely well ; 
Phebe for a midwife, 
Joanna for a prude, 
And Raehel for a gipsy wench, 
Are all extremely good; 
And Judith for a scold and churl, 


And Susan for a sailor’s girl. 
—Author Unknown. 


THE GINGER VIOE. 

Few people are aware of the extent of a peculiar kind of dis- 
sipation known as ginger drinking, says a writer in the Brooklyn 
Citizen. The article used is the essence of ginger, such as is put 
up in the several proprietary preparations known to the trade, or 
the alcoholic extract ordinarily sold over the druggist’s counter. 
Having once acquired a liking for it, the victim becomes as much 
a slave to his appetite as the opium eater, or the votary of cocane. 
In its effect it is much the most injurious of all such practices, 
for in the course of time it destroys the coating of the stomach 
and dooms its victim to a slow and agonizing death. The drug- 
gist who told me about the thing says that as ginger essence 
contains about one hundred per cent. alcochol, and whisky less 
that fifty per cent., the former is therefore twice as intoxicat- 
ing. In fact, this is the reason why it is used by hardened old 
topers whose stomachs are no longer capable of intoxicating 
stimulation from whiskey. They need the more powerful agency 
of the pure alcohol in the ginger extract. He told me he had two 
regular customers—one a woman who had contracted the habit 
through employing the ginger on several occasions for stom- 
achic pains. The relief it afforded her was so grateful that 
she took to it upon any recurrence of her trouble. She found, 
too, that the slight exhilaration of the alcohol banished men- 
tal depression. In this way she got to using it regularly, 
and finally to such excess that she was often grossly intoxi- 
cated. Large doses produce a quiet stupor; additional doses 
induce a profound lethargic slumber, which lasts in some cases 
for twenty-four hours. His other customer was a pedler, who 
came at a certain hour every morning, bought a four ounce 
bottle and drank its contents by noon. The man craved the 
stuff so ardently that he was unable to go about his. business 
until he had set the machinery of his stomach in operation, and 


Well befitting the poetic sentiments that fill this quarto volume, 


are the ornamental and elegant features of the book as a work of 
art. The rough gold of the binding makes a rich ground for the let- 


tering and the beautiful designs, and the external appearance of 
the book is very taking. The exquisite character of the many en- 
gravings, some of them full page, which adorn the pages, is 
striking, and the workmanship is among the best to be had in the 
world. The cuts were all made on wood by George T. Andrew, 
under whose direction the printing was done. The printing itself 
is a work of the highest typographic art, and whether one views 
the book as a whole or analyzes its artistic make up, the effect is 
captivating. 

The selections are gathered by Irene C. Jerome from the writ- 
ings of E. P. Roe, Susan Coolidge, James Ticknor Fields, Dinah 
Mulock Craik, N. P. Willis, F. B. Calloway and Louise Chandler 
Moulton. The book is for elegant show and is intended for a hol- 
iday present, and it would certainly make an attractive one. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


HEALTH LESSONS. 

Several attempts have been made within recent years to adapt 
the science of hygiene to the comprehension of children, especially 
since the movement has begun in the direction of instructing 
school children in the effects of alcohol. It is a difficult matter for 
a physician to write down to the level of the child’s mind and the 
attempts heretofore made have been failures because they have 
either preserved too much of the professional style, or have been 
made so simple as to be useless and uninstructive. 

The author of this book of 194 pages, Dr. Jerome Walker, a 
prominent physician in Brooklyn, N. Y., should be credited with 
having avoided these two extremes better than any author before 
him. He has written an exposition of hygienic science that is 
well adapted to the young child. Its comparisons and illustrations 
are juvenile without being idiotic, and convey to the undeveloped 
mind of the child such ideas as it may grasp—ideas, too, of a prac- 
tical nature, and interesting. No child can read and study this 
book without being awakened to the importance of right living in 
relation to its bearing on the welfare of the human bedy. New 


York: D.Appleton& Co. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

The most elegant royal octavo edition of Hawthorne’s Tangle- 
wood Tales is this, with splendid binding, gilt edges, perfect 
printing and many illustrations. The character of the latter is 
very effective; they are by George Wharton Edwards and cer- 
tainly add to the author’s conceptions. The frontispiece, “Theseus 
slaying the Minataur,” is, like the other full page cuts, a picture 
of striking effect and well calculated to illustrate a strong story in 
mythology. 

Hawthorne’s adaptation of these old Greek myths to the com- 
prehension of young persons was so well done that the work has 
come to be used for reading in schools. This handsome edition is 
for the home, not only to show by illustration what the concep- 
tion’s are, but to be an ornament in the parlor and library, and es- 
pecially to serve as a holiday present to young persons, though it 
is perfectly suitable for their elders. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co. Price $2.50. For sale by W. F. Adams Co., Springfield, 


Mass. 


LITTLE POLLY BLATCHLEY. 

Wholesome reading for girls is one of the specialties of the D. 
Lothrop Company, and this pleasant story of home life by Frances 
C. Sparhawk is a new volume of it. Polly was one of the naturally 
good children, although she had occasionally her little bursts of 
temper, which made her all the more lovable when she got over 
them. The story covers her experiences from the time she was 
running about the nursery until she was big enough to try to write 
prize stories. The book is neither silly nor too sensible, and is 
neither above nor below the comprehension of children. The 
binding and printing of the book are handsome, and it is profusely 


started the circulation of the blood by means of the fiery draught. 
He says that the habit is well known to the drug trade 


illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $1. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


HousSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
We thank Thee Lord, 
For all the garnered riches we have stored, 


The ripened fruits that generous autumn yields 


From sunny fields. 


In many hues, 
Sustained upon earth’s bosom, fed by dews, 
And ripened in the sunlight, waves the grain 
O’er hill and plain. 
And patient toil 
Which sowed the seed upon the fertile soil, 


And watched and tended through the summer 


days, 
Thy name doth praise. 


Could we complain, 
If frost had blighted, or had wind and rain 
Left devastation on their stormy track, 
And fields were black ? 


Nay, these are still 
The messengers Thou sendest to fulfill 
A purpose which we may not clearly see, 
Yet trust in Thee. 


Thy gifts sustain 
The body’s needs, but poverty and pain 
Oft minister to higher wants than these 
The spirit sees. 
Then come what will, 
Prosperity or failure, good or ill, 
Unknown or understood, still be adored 
Thy ways, O Lord! 
—Christian Register. 
THE FRUIT OF THE TOPMOST 
BOUGH. 
‘*T want the fruit of the topmost bough. 
Who cares for the prize that costs no pain? 
What boots the bay on the light-pressed brow? 
*Tis the iron crown as of Charlemagne; 
’Tis the palace girt with the lion guards, 
The Eden beyond the stormy sea; 
Let those give way whom the toil retards, 
But the strife and the heat and the dust for me. 


“There is Alexander's bitter tear 
O’er the lack of worlds for the victor’s quest; 
There is Cromwell, stretched on his gorgeous 
bier, 
Taking his first and his only rest! 
There is Milton, blind to the suns of Time, 
Star-eyed, in jasper courts at last, 
Like the bird that steers through the azure 
clime 
To the eyrie with hard-won repast. 


“‘T want the fruit of the topmost bough. 
Let him who trembles desert the fray ; 
I think of the crown on the victor’s brow, 
And not of the lions that guard the way. 
For the time is short and the arm is frail, 
And the bark may weather no other gale ; 
And the dews of death may be gathering now, 
But my gaze is fixed on that topmost bough! 


“T want the fruit of the topmost bough. 
’Tis a dizzy height and ’tis lonely there; 
But the breezes play o’er the weary brow, 
And the fruit of that bough is fair—so fair ! 
Can I rest and dream while a shred of life— 
While a spark of hope—is left to me? 
Is this the way to the meed of strife? 
Is this the Eden beyond the sea? 


“In the marble effigy and bust 
I read but a dream of the prize I seek; 
For, spite of it all, it is dust to dust— 


Of the many inventions that cause me to wonder, 


By the bed the old man, waiting, sat in vigil sad 


Slowly from the wall and window chased the 


“Ts it night?’’ she whispered, waking (for her 


And the old man, weak and tearful, trembling 


“Are the children in?’’ she asked him. Could 


But her heart was with them living, back among 


Do I call memorials like these 
A fitting prize for the deathless soul ? 
Is this the fruit I long to seize? 
Is this my star, my crown, my goal?” 
* * * 


Oh, weary heart of the toiler! Turn 
From the maze of doubt and the dust of strife 
And look, for once, on the empty urn 
And the wide-strewn ashes of vanished life; 
And then, beholding thy better hope, 
In starward gaze and with dauntless brow, 
Seek the pearly gates which the angels ope. 
This is the fruit of the topmost bough! 
—William Byrd Chisholm. 


MY OPEN GRATE. 


ing; 
Tis unsatisfactory, that I know well. 


warming ; 

Oft smokes and gives out an abominable 
smell. 

I revere in my nature the good days of olden, 
But now give me things that_are not out of 
date; 

For iron, give me trinkets of silver or golden— 
For wood-fire, a warming, hard coal, open 
grate. 


When a green log of wood on the hand-irons 
was smoking, 
How pleasant it was to get down on your 
knees 
And blow till you gasped, while:with dust you 
were choking, 
And draughts down the chimney compelled 
you to sneeze. 
No longer need sparks fly around in the gloam- 
ing, 
And burn the new carpet and uproar create ; 
No longer with axe in the back yard we’re 
roaming,— 
We cozily sit by our warm, open grate. 


Why cut down the forest where birds’ nests are 
swinging? 

In no green, smoking log can a poet find soul; 

The ancient wood-fire but discomforts was 
bringing,— 

True poetry now is found only in coal. 

By a register even a poet may ponder 


And warmly weave rhymes with a mind that’s 
élate ; 


The best of them all is my open coal grate. 
—Samuel Williams Cooper. 


THE OLD WIFE. 


and tender, 
Where his aged wife lay dying; and the twi- 
light shadows brown 


sunset’s golden splendor, 
Going down. 


spirit seemed to hover, 
Lost between the next world’s sunrise and the 
bed-time cares of this), 


as he bent above her, 
Answered “ Yes.” 


he tell her? All the treasures 
Of their household lay in silence many years 
beneath the snow; 


her toils and pleasures 


A willing mind, but a frame that’s weak. 


Long ago. 


Oh! sing ‘to me not of your wood-fire so charm- 


And again she called at dew-fall, in the sweet, 
old summer weather: 
“Where is little Charley, father? Frank and 
Robert—have they come?” 
They are safe,” the old man faltered—‘‘all the 
children are together, 
Safe at home.” 


Then he murmured gentle soothings, but his 
grief grew strong and stronger, 
Till it choked and stilled him as he held and 
kissed her wrinkled hand, 
For her soul, far out of hearing, could his fond- 
est words no longer 
Understand. 


Still the pale lips stammeged questions, lullabys 
and broken verses, 
Nursery prattle—all the language of a mother’s 
loving heeds,— 


While the midnight t 
It sometimes looks well, but ’tis useless for to 


sorrow’s bitter mercies, 
Wrapped its weeds. 


There was stillness on the pillow—and the old 
man listened lonely— 
Till they led him from the chamber, with the 
burden on his breast, 
For the wife of seventy years, his manhood’s 
early love and only, 
Lay at rest. 


“ Fare-you-well,” he sobbed, ‘‘my Sarah. You 
will meet the babes before me; 
’Tis a little while, for neither can the parting 
long abide, 
And you’ll come and call me soon, I know—and 
Heaven will restore me 
To your side.” 
* + 
It was evenso. The springtime in the steps of 
winter treading, 
Scarcely shed its orchard blossoms ere the 
old man closed his eyes, 
And they buried him by Sarah—and they had 
their “ diamond wedding ” 
In the skies. 
—Theron Brown. 


OVER THE BANISTERS. 
Over the banisters bends a face, 
Daringly sweet and beguiling; 
Somebody standing in careless grace, 
And watching the picture, smiling. 


The light burns dim in the hall below, 

Nobody sees her standing, 

Saying “‘ Good-night ” again, soft and slow, 
Half-way up the landing. 


Nobody, only the eyes of brown, 
Tender and full of meaning, 

That smile on the fairest face in town, 
Over the banisters leaning. 


Tired and sleepy, with drooping head, 
I wonder why she lingers, 

And when all the good-nights are said, 

Why somebody holds her fingers— 


Holds her fingers and draws her down, 
Suddenly growing bolder, 

Till her loose hair drops in masses brown, 
Like a mantle over his shoulder. 


Over the banisters soft hands fair 
Brush his cheeks like a feather; 
Bright-brown tresses and dusky hair 
Meet and mingle together. 


There’s a question asked, there’s a swift caress, 
She has flown like a bird from the hallway; 

But over the banisters drops a “ Yes” 

That shall brighten the world for him alway. 


—Unidentified. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


New York City. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. NOVEMBER 26, 1887. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


DEOEPTION IN FOOD. 

Food adulteration still goes on. It was disclosed by Mr. Ar- 
mour, the Chicago lard and pork packer, not long ago, that mil- 
lions of gallons of cotton seed oil are used for adulterating lard. It 
is claimed by the manufacturers that the oil has no suspicion of 
disease about it and that it is perfectly wholesome. A large por- 
tion of the “ olive oil” consumed in this country also, is the oil of 
cotton seed. It is sent in large quantities to England and Ger- 
many where it enters into lardine, butterine and olive oil, the same 
as on this side of the water. Holland imports great quantities of 
it to make Dutch cheese. One oil refinery last year, sold 4,000 
barrels of the oil to preserve sardines, and the “sardines” were 
not sardines at all, but some other kind of fish caught off the 
coast of Maine. Soap is made by the thousand boxes in Chicago 
with the same base. Along with all this is the assertion that the 
industry is as yet in its infancy; there is no telling how many food 
products it will enter speedily, nor how largely. 

The investigations of the chemists of the national Department 
of Agriculture, recently completed, show that no food is so much 
adulterated as spices. Of twenty samples of ground cloves ex- 
amined only two were pure. The others had suffered the extrac- 
tion of their essential oils and had been polluted by the addition 
of clove stems, allspice and husks of various kinds. Of eight 
samples of cayenne pepper only one was pure. Of ten samples of 
mustard none was pure, though several had only suffered the loss 
of their fixed oil; the others contained quantities of wheat flour, 
the spurious matter being in some cases two-thirds of the com- 
pound. This made it necessary to add tumeric acid (harmless) to 
restore the mustard color. Tensamples of allspice were examined, 
eight of which were pure. Four samples of cassia were all pure. 
Of ten samples of ginger, four were pure. Only one out of 
thirteen samples of black pepper was found to be what it pur- 
ported to be. A specimen sent from Baltimore to a man who had 
an Army contract was almost entirely spurious. Cayenne pepper, 
black pepper, husks and mustard hulls were used to give flavor 
and pungency while “body” was supplied by ground beans and 
rice, and color by charcoal. Two samples of white pepper out of 
five were pure, two samples of mace out of five were pure, and of 
three samples of nutmeg examined all were pure. A New York 
spice grinder lately worked off 5,0co pounds of cocoanut husks. 


THE NEED OF EXEROISE. 

Exercise is a very important element of medical regimen for the 
preservation of health and the cure of diseases. The develop- 
ment of the muscles and brain requires more or less regular exer- 
cise. Scholastic education may be regarded as exercise of the 
mind, and gymnastics as exercise of the body. The best regu- 
lated life is that which secures proper exercise at proper intervals 
for all the mental and bodily functions. The love of activity 
shows itself very early in life. So strong is this principle that a 
healthy child cannot be restrained from exercise even by the fear 
of punishment. Nature implants no disposition in vain. It seems 
to be a law in the animal creation that no creature should enjoy 
health or be able to find subsistence without exercise. Every 
creature except man takes all the exercise necessary ; except man 
and the animals which he has domesticated, which he forces to 
violate the law and which suffer accordingly. 

Weak nerves are the constant companions of inactivity. Noth- 
ing but exercise and the open air can strengthen the nerves and 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


prevent the diseases which arise from a relaxed state of these 
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organs. We seldom hear the active or laborious complaint of 
nervous diseases. Such complaints come from the children of 
ease and affluence. Indolence, when indulged, becomes agree- 
able, and hence many who were fond of exercise in the early part 
of life become averse to it afterward. Active diversions are es- 
sential, not sedentary diversions. The latter do not fill the lungs 
with fresh air, or add brightness to the eyes or twill to the 
muscles. They even fail to relieve the mind, for they often re- 
quire as much thought as study or business. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A special Bill of Fare is being prepared for the Holiday number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of December 10, to be issued 
during Thanksgiving week. The spread will be prepared as a 
combined feast for the season, to be discussed with thankful 
hearts and digested in the joyful exercises of Christmastide and 
early winter festivities. 

There will be a special dish prepared by Mr. E. C. Gardner, 
recorded in the Menu for the occasion as “ MorRAL MALARIA: 
Irs CAUSES AND Cure.” This will be illustrated by Mr. Gard- 
ner’s pencil, and illuminated, as are all his writings, by a sharp 
and pointed pen. 

The steward of the GooD HOUSEKEEPING household has also 
secured the material from which to furnish many appetizing 
viands appropriate to the holiday season,—choice offerings in 
prose and poetry of the fish, flesh, fowl and fruits of household 
literature. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING Family Table, being of the “ Exten- 
sion” pattern, will be drawn out, as occasion may require, for the 
proper arrangement of the different courses, in as attractive and 
convenient a manner as possible. The arrangement of the feast 
will be such that any number of guests may come and partake of 
the good things offered, side-tables being planned for the accom- 
modation of 50,000 reader guests. And the plan also provides for 
the presentation of the Bill of Fare in such a form that it may be 
enjoyed by all guests under their own vines and fig trees, and in 
the privacy of their own family circles, not for this occasion only, 
but for all time. : 


FESTIVE OARVING. 

To be able to carve neatly and easily and to serve gracefully are 
rare accomplishments. Nothing adds more to the table enjoyments 
of festive occasions than good carving and serving, and nothing 
detracts more from such enjoyments and tends to “spoil the fun 
of the thing,” than poor, or even indifferent carving. The Thanks- 
giving Turkey, or the Christmas Goose, may be beautifully 
browned, and of savory odor, but the cooking, however good, 
is “love’s labor lost ” if the carving is but indifferently done. Mrs. 
D. A. Lincoln, whose admirable book on “ Carving and Serving” 
is a standard authority on the subject, has kindly prepared a paper 
telling how the Thanksgiving Turkey and Christmas Goose should 
be carved “decently and in order.” This paper is carefully pre- 
pared, after much study of the art and skill of carving in its 
practical details, and will appear in the next issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING—our Holiday Number. Every reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, who knows how to carve well, will find Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s points well made, and all those who can carve only indiffer- 
ently or very poorly, will find that her paper, as Horace Greeley 
was wont to say of the New York 77ibune, contains some “mighty 
interesting reading.” 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is the best of its class in the world.—7/%e 
Canadian Statesman. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a sensible and thoroughly readable 
magazine.—/ournal of Education. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes filled with good things for the 
housekeepers.—orthampton (Mass.) Gazette and Courier. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents much of practical household 
wisdom for the guidance of the wide circle who have come to feel 
that its word is law.—Lowel/ (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has not only kept up to the high standard 
it set for itself at the outset, but even gone beyond it. It is ably 
and acceptably filling its mission—Kansas City Implement ana 
Farm Journal. 

While young housekeepers may derive great assistance from its 
well filled columns, none is too far advanced in the art to learn 
something from each Fortnightly issue that will be a help in making 
home inviting, and its inmates healthy and happy.—Gosfel Banner. 


Taken in its general scope, and special details, there is no maga- 
zine published that is the equal of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. It is 
practical and common-sensible—adapted to the rich and poor, to 
the competent and those who lack “faculty.”"—Buffalo Commercial. 


It is no exaggeration to say that GooD HOUSEKEEPING is one of 
the very best journals of its class in the world, and the helpful in- 
formation which it imparts in its twenty-six numbers every year is 
worth to the practical housekeeper many fold more than its cost.— 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for November 12, among its multitude 
of good things, has Miss Parloa’s bill of fare fora Thanksgiving 
dinner, with her excellent advice on cooking and serving the same. 
If her directions are followed there will be better dinners than 
usual in many homes.—Harétford Courant. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a prime favorite with us. Its Bill of 
Fare is always appetizing. In its field we think it stands unrivaled. 
We know of no other magazine of its kind which furnishes so many 
valuable and original recipes. Then the reading matter is always 
fresh, entertaining and instructive.—Western Rural. 


In regard to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, we cannot tell half the truth, 
for the magazine cannot be truthfully reviewed ; it must be read to 
be appreciated. The best writers of the land contribute to its 
pages, and we are sure that no one once allowing it a place in the 
home will feel that they can do without it—/anesville (W7s.) Signad. 


What is it like? Oh, it’s like a good neighbor dressed in drab, 
with a sweet smile, and a soft voice, who comes in to see you and 
help you out of the difficulties and lift you up to the heights where 
you can get a new lease of life to jog on in the worn ways. What 
it says is to be believed as if your mother told you. It is a good 
book to have in the house, and would be a charming gift for a dear 
friend at Christmas time.—Hornellsville (N.Y.) Steuben Signal. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the favorites with all the ladies. 
An Albany lady recently remarked: “If I was to have nothing 
else for Christmas and my choice of an inexpensive present, I 
should certainly ask my husband to subscribe for Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for a year. I believe I could read it advertisements and 
all.” This is a decidedly high tribute to pay to a popular maga- 
zine, but it is nevertheless a fact that such a tribute was paid, and 
that it expresses the feeling of the ladies toward the publication.— 


Albany (N. Y.) Journal. 
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A BOY’S LUNOH BASKET. 
Two VIEWS OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


ONCE stood by a farm-house table while a lunch was being 
thrown together for a boy of twelve or thirteen, who was only 
waiting for that to be off toschool. The pail was large enough 
to hold dinners for three or four children, and whatever was 
put into it could not fail of being jolted into fragments in the 

mile and a half journey it must take in the hands of an energetic boy. 

“ Two thick, irregular slices of brown bread were spread hastily 
with butter, placed together, and deposited in the bottom. Then 
in went a cold sausage, left from the family breakfast, and ashuge 
cucumber pickle. A wedge of dried-apple pie crowned the whole, 
the cover was pushed on, and the boy, who had stood by witha 
look of disgust on his face, which he was too well disciplined to 
put into words, picked up his pail and started for school, pausing 
just outside the door to supplement his repast with half a dozen 
half-ripe sweet apples. 

“ On the same table stood a basket of delicious-looking Bartlett 
pears, and another of snowy, fresh eggs; but those were for mar- 
ket, and the farmer was already harnessing to take them there. 
In the pantry was a generous piece of cold roast beef, and in the 
cake cupboard was a store of crisp seed cakes and delicate cup 
cakes, not to mention loaves of pound and fruit cake ; but all 
these were for expected company. What if they were? There 
were plenty for the company and the boy, too. 

“If I had been preparing that boy’s midday meal, I would first 
have found a basket of suitable size, if I had bought one especially 
for the purpose. A stout, little basket would have withstood the 
boy’s banging as well as the pail, and, perhaps, if it had been a 
pretty basket with a lid, he would not have banged it so much. 
Then I would have lined the bottom with clean, white paper,—a 
fresh piece every morning. 

“T would have cut the brown bread thinly and evenly, buttered 
it as neatly as possible, inserted some of the cold meat between 
the slices, and wrapped them firmly in some more of the same 
white paper. I would have boiled a couple of those eggs, and 
tied up a little paper of mingled salt and pepper to season them. 
I would have made another little parcel of two or three seed cakes 
or a cup cake or two, added one or two of those lovely pears, and 
covered the whole with a napkin, if it were only one made from 
the end of a worn-out tablecloth. In short, if my boy had to carry 
his dinner to school, he should find a bit of his mother’s loving 
thought for him in the bottom of the basket. 

*“ Then I would have enjoined the boy to shake the crumbs out 
of his basket, fold up his papers and napkin neatly, and lay them 
therein, and bring them safely home again. Too much bother to 
make about a boy? Iam not socertain of that. Girls pick up 
the little graces of life naturally, but one has often to make pride 
for boys. Then, just as a little child will often behave better a 
whole afternoon for being “ dressed up,” putting off mischief and 
noise with the gingham.morning apron, and putting on mildness 
and docility with the clean collar and freshly-polished shoes, so I 
think, oftentimes, the carefully put up lunch is more daintily eaten, 
with more regard for the proprieties and amenities. And that is 

always something in the bringing up of boys.” 

The above extract from Mrs. H. Annette Poole’s “ Dinner Pails 
and Lunch Baskets,” in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for August 20, 
No. 60, has been copied widely in the press of the day, and called 
out a vigorous comment from a Vermont farmer’s wife and brief 
remarks from Burdette in his rollicking vein of humor, both of 
which we re-produce in full, as they furnish an interesting study 
of a subject being looked at from different standpoints : 

THE BOY’S LUNCH. 

The article on “ Dinner Pails and Lunch Baskets,” from the pen 
of H. Annette Poole, published in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, seems to 
suggest that the writer is a young lady who has been supported by 
the labor of others and knows very little about obtaining a living 
ona small farm. Her suggestions as to what a boy’s lunch should 
be, when circumstances admit of it, are correct. There is an im- 


selves to more inconvenience to gratify and entertain visitors than 
professional or mechanical people usually do. Many people seem 
to ignore the fact that the good things that farmers raise have 
really cost any more than wild berries, that may be had for the 
gathering. A lady sitting at the table of a friend, and doing ample 
justice to the delicious butter and cheese, told her hostess she 
ought to give her cheese to her friends instead of selling it for 
strangers to eat. An examination into a small farmer’s resouces 
will show the necessity of a constant saving in the very smallest 
items. Suppose a farmer owns a farm as large as he can cultivate 
without hiring help; keeps three or four cows, a horse, two hogs, 
and a flock of hens; has four children to feed, clothe, and educate ; 
repairs to be made on his buildings and fences, and his tools to be 
kept in order; his taxes to be paid, and the various claims of 
society to be met. Suppose that he raises meat, vegetables, and 
grain (excepting flour) enough for his family consumption. Few 
small farmers can do more than that. Perhaps he may sell a few 
barrels of apples and a few bushels of potatoes, but his principal 
income is derived from his cows and hens. Perhaps his wife and 
children can pick a few berries to sell. As he does not keep a 
hired man, and his children are not old enough to help him much, 
his wife does all the chores she can so that he can save his time 
for field work. Sometimes she turns the grindstone, and fre- 
quently takes away a load of hay or grain, and, in emergencies, 
gives him a lift in various ways. Now can the family live on 
chickens, eggs, butter, cream, and cakes? Emphatically, No. 
The choicest fruit and the best chickens must be sold; butter 
must be used sparingly, and the greater part of the eggs must be 
sold. The whole family must necessarily share in the frugality, 
although there is usually a jar of preserves and a plate of cake 
left for company. Will some one who is a stranger to the neces- 
sary economy of farm life strike the balance between outgoes and 
incomes, and tell us whether the mother can always have her hair 
smooth, her dress made in the newest fashion and trim and neat, 
with an immaculate white collar at her throat? The mother who 
put up the boy’s lunch had a pail, and had not the few cents to 
spare to buy a basket. She had got the breakfast, fed the hens 
and pigs, skimmed the milk, selected the pears, and counted the 

eggs for sale, and had an ironing or baking to be done before 

dinner, and consequently could not stop to envelope each article 
in fresh, white paper; neither could she diminish the eggs by ex- 
tracting two of them for his dinner. Perhaps she might have cut 
the slices of bread more evenly had not the press of cares and 
labors rendered her oblivious to the graceful details of common 
things. And yet the small farmers are usually the most contented 
and happy class of laborers, and from such small and frugal homes 
a large proportion of our great men come; and children reared in 
such homes, with scanty literary advantages, are very frequently 
in advance of village children, who attend school nearly all the 
time.—Farmer’s Wife, in Vermont Watchman. 

PUTTING UP A BOY’S LUNCH. 
A recent writer—and she writes as one whom any boy would 

love—tells how she saw a mother put up a lunch for her boy to 
take to school, and then she tells very prettily how daintily she 
would have put up that lunch, and I know she would do just as 
she said. But she didn’t go far enough. Now, if I were going to 
put up a lunch for a boy thirteen years old, I wouldn’t take a little 
tin pail nor yet a neat little covered basket; I would just take the 
market basket, if the family wasn’t going to use it that day, and | 
would cut up a loaf of bread, and trim off every bit of the crust to 
keep the boy from lying about it, and telling me that he ate it and 
didn’t fire it over the fence, when he came home. I would cut that 
loaf into slices and spread on the butter until it began to fall off, 
then I would stack on the sugar as long as it would hold. Then I 
would load in a couple of links of sausage and some slabs of ham, 
a dainty cluster of hard-boiled eggs—say half a dozen—all the cake 
there was in the house, and fill up the rest of the space with pie, 
and then stuff two of his pockets full of apples to eat during school 
hours, and fill the rest of his pockets with nuts, and give him five 
cents to buy “taffy.” Then if that boy came home at four o’clock 
and said he didn’t have enough luncheon and couldn’t he have a 


plied meanness in the fact that a basket of fresh eggs and another 
of Bartlett pears stood on the table, ready to be sold, and that 
cakes and cookies were reserved for company. It is an estab- 


lished fact that farmers, as a class, are hospitable, and put them- 


piece, I would give him the keys to the cellar, cupboard, pantry, cake 
| chest, and fruit closet, and, yielding to dark despair, go out to the 
barn and hang myself. We were a boy myself, once.—Burdette. 
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SOME AUTUMN PICKLES. 


SouR AND SWEET. 


ALL is the time for pickling, and this year, thanks to 
the long continuance of the warm weather, there was an 
abundant and cheap supply of tomatoes, cucumbers, 
and all other minor vegetables. In preparing pickles, 
the chief rule to be observed is to avoid using metal 

as much as possible. Acids dissolve the lead that is in the 

tinning of saucepans, and corrode copper and brass; conse- 
quently, if kept in such for any length of time, they become 
highly poisonous. When it is necessary to boil vinegar, do it ina 
stone jar ona stove. Use also wooden spoons and forks. 

Home pickles are not required to keep so long as those for sale, 
consequently the vinegar need not be so often boiled; it should, 
however, be almost invariably poured through a sieve upon the 
articles to be pickled. The jar should be covered for a time, say, 
with a plate or board, but not tied over, so as to confine the steam. 

German housekeepers are particularly skilful in their method of 

pickling fruit and vegetables. These they do by a simple and 

well-known process; and, as anybody with a little care can do it 
for themselves we have selected a few recipes as suitable to Eng- 
lish tastes. 

Saure Salzgurken (Sour Cucumbers). 

Cucumbers half-grown,are best. Choose them smooth and with- 

out seeds. Lay them twelve hours in water, then wipe dry. Have 

ready a perfectly clean small barrel or unglazed crock, at the 
bottom of which put a layer of vine leaves, sour cherry leaves, 
and two or three walnut leaves. Then lay in the cucumbers close 
together, with a leaf or two between them, and cover with wild 
cherry leaves; then again cucumbers as before, with here and 
there a sprig of green dill and half a walnut leaf. Over each 
layer of cucumbers put vine and cherry leaves to cover them, and 
so on till the vessel is full. Make a weak brine of a handful of 
salt to the gallon of water. Pour this over the cucumbers, which 
must be quite covered with it. Puta cover and weight on the top, 
stand them in a warm place fora few days till bubbles begin to 
appear on the brine, then remove toa cold and shady place. Many 
add a cupful of vinegar to the brine, or a few spoonfuls of tartaric 
acid, a few cloves or allspice sprinkled here and there, with a bay 
leaf, and some sliced horseradish. In three or four weeks they 
are ready for eating. 

Susse Gurken (Sweet Cucumber). 

Peel full grown cucumbers—yellow ones will do. Halve them 
down the middle, scoop out the seeds, cut them into any fanciful 
pieces, cover with good vinegar, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours; then pour off the vinegar, and to three pints of this put 
half a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of stick cinnamon, a 
drachm of cloves, half a drachm of grated nutmeg, and an ounce 
of whole ginger. Boil the pickle ten minutes. Lay in the cucum- 
bers, give them one boil up, and take them out before they soften 
in the least. Lay them in jars, and pour the pickle hot over them. 
In a week or two boil the vinegar over again, and pour it, when 
cold, over the cucumbers. 

Steinpilze (Mushrooms). 

Select small button mushrooms cuts from the roots. Have 
water boiling, just enough to cover them; add a glass of white 
vinegar to it, and salt it well. Throw in the mushrooms, and let 
them simmer a few minutes, two or three at longest; strain and 
leave them inthe sieve to cool. Boil white wine vinegar with 
cloves, pepper, shalots, a little tarragon, bay leaves, and mace. 
Keep the vinegar covered, and let the spices infuse in it until 
quite cold. Bottle the mushrooms, strain the vinegar, and pour it 
over them. Should there be any signs of mildew forming on the 
top of the vinegar after a week or two, boil it over again, add more 
spice to strengthen it, and, when cold, fill up the bottles. 
Tomatoes Pickled. 

Wash the tomatoes, puncture them slightly with a pointed stick 
about the size of a straw; then fill a jar with alternate layers of 
tomatoes and salt; let them stand for eight or ten days. Then to 
each gallon of tomatoes add a pound of powdered mustard, four 
ounces of ground ginger, four ounces of pepper slightly bruised, 
one ounce of cloves, and twelve onions sliced. Put these ingredi- 
ents in layers through the tomatoes, and cover the whole with 


Melonen in Essig (Pickled Melon for Mangoe Pickle). 

Musk melons should be gathered for pickling when they are 
green and hard. They should be cut open after they have been in 
salt water ten days, the inside scraped out clean, filled with mus- 
tard seed, allspice, horseradish, small onions, etc., and sewed up 
again. Scalding vinegar must then be poured upon them. 

Birnen in Essig (Pickled Pears). 

Take twelve large stewing pears, five onions, three pints of good 
vinegar, a dessertspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of white pepper 
or whole black ditto, fifteen cloves, twenty allspice, four blades of 
mace, arr ounce of ginger, a teaspoonful of cayenne, a teaspoonful 
of coriander seed, a teaspoonful of mustard seed, three teaspoon- 
fuls of turmeric, and three cloves of garlic; pull off the stems, 
and rub the pears withadry cloth. Peel the onions, put them 
into a tin stewpan with the vinegar and salt, and simmer gently til! 
the pears are tender through, but not broken (about an hour and a 
half.) Take out the pears, and when they are cold, peel them, and 
divide each into eight equal sized pieces; cut out the core. Put 
the spice and garlic into the vinegar, and boil for ten or twelve 
minutes; rub the onions through a fine sieve; stir them into the 
vinegar. Boil and skim for ten minutes more, place the pears 
neatly in a pickle jar, and strain the vinegar over. Put the garlic 
and ginger on top, and when cold, tie down with bladder. 
Excellent Chutney. 

Boil in three pints of common vinegar eight pounds of good 
boiling apples cut in small lumps till quite soft and tender; put by 
till cold. Boil in two pints of vinegar eight pounds of moist sugar, 
with a quarter of a pound of salt, tilla thick syrup. Boil four 
ounces of garlic and one pound of ginger in one pint of vinegar 
till reduced one-half, and strain; mix all together in a large stone 
jar, with one ounce of chillies pounded very fine, eight ounces of 
mustard-seed, and six pounds of Sultana raisins chopped small. 
These must be well mixed in with the other ingredients, and all 
must remain covered close in a warm place for a month, when it is 
ready for use. Lemon-juice and six onions may be added, but it is 
good without, and a little chutney added to a curry is a great im- 
provement. 

Blackberry and Elderberry Wine. 

Few people know how delicious is the wine made from black 
berries and elderberries combined. If you do not happen to live 
in the country surrounded by them, I assure you that you will be 
fully repaid for your trouble and expense if you can find some one 
tosend youa hamperful. Of course the berries should be packed 
and sent off immediately after gathering. Choose a fine day, 
when the fruit will be quite dry, and gather about three times more 
blackberries than elderberries and, be careful they are fully ripe. 
Press out the juice and let it ferment, and cover it over for two 
days; then skim it, and add half the quantity of water and two or 
three pounds of sugar for every gallon of juice you have in your 
pan. After this is done, let it remain in the open air for about 
twenty-four hours in an open vessel; then skim and strain it and 
pour the whole into a clean cask and bung it up, after adding a 
bottle of brandy. This is very little trouble and very simple. 
Let it remain in the cask twelve months then bottle it.—7%e Lady. 


TO BLAOK A STOVE EASILY IN COLD WEATHER. 
A correspondent of the American Artisan says: “No doubt 
there are some of your readers who have been obliged to actually 
black a stove, and in cold weather at that. Not long ago it became 
my duty to prescribe for a sick stove, and I decided it needed 
blacking—but it was cold. All who have tried gasoline in the 
ordinary way remember the smoke, smell, rapid heat of some 
parts—and it’s out. I took one and one-half pints common sand 
(any fine dirt will do), and filled it with gasoline. This I turned 
into the base of the stove and set it on fire. The sand prevented 
any explosion, and, as soon as it got hot, gave me a gas instead of 
a gasoline flame. This can be regulated by dampers or by put- 
ting a board on the pipe collar. The fire will last more than a 
half hour and will cause but little smell, giving a uniform heat. If 
you fail to get sufficient gasoline to give you the required heat, 
never add any to the heated sand as it will readily be converted 
into gas and when lighted will explode. Your scribe did that way 
and mourns the loss of eyebrows and winkers, mustache and much 


strong vinegar. 


other of his rare beauty. 
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FURS. 


JAMES McCREERY & OO. 
Call attention to a Select Stock 


of 

SEALSKIN SACQUES, 

from 30 to 46 inches deep, 
$85.00 to $300.00. 


SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
from $65.00 to $150.00. 


A few Imported Novelties in 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS, 
$75.00, $85.00 to $150.00. 


SEALSKIN WRAPS, 

latest styles, 54, 56 and 58 

inches deep, $225.00, $250,00, 
$300 and $350. 


Russian Sable Trimming, $40, 
$50 and $75 per yard. 


These goods a are the finest 
quality manufactured. 


Broadway and llth st., 
NEW YORK. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
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All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 
Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which fall 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of tes 


monials, Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


» 


——_TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—— 


5000 Containing 2 Christmas Bells GIVEN 
Free. 


One Broom Holder, greatest 
Boxes (_ invention of the r9th Century. 

To introduce these goods for the holidays, I give them 
free. Only send 20 cts. in silver for postage and packing. 
Fortune for agents. Address Bell Manufacturer, 
Middle Haddam, Conn. 


WANT EVER 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FIREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold everywhere and sent post-paid on receipt of 
15 cents in stamp: 


ELEGTRO- SILICON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Mention Good Housekeeping when writing 
to advertisers. 


BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MorTAR Cure. Also in- 
flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 
instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 

&2 a bottle. prs 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 

EDWIN GOMEZ, Proprietor. Circulars in full. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 
Cloth & Gold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE, 
Address, P. 0. Box 1810, N. ¥. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. .2 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... < 
Griping, Bilious Colic.... 


CURES 


Cholera Morbus, Vomiting. 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis..... 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Facea 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. 


104 Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... 
1 Suppressed or Painful Periods..... 
Whites, too Profuse Periods......... 
134§Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... . 
14}salt eum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.. 
15} Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... 
16] Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria..... .50 
171Piles, Blind or Bleeding...... ........ 
Influenza, Cold inthe Head .50 
20] Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs.. .50 
241 General Debility,Physical Weakness 150 
Disease 50 
28) Nervous .00 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... .50 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1.00 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—HUMPHREYS’ MEDICLNE CO. 109 Fulton St. N.Y. 


PURELY VEGETABLE, 


Ayer’s Pills may be safely administered 
to young as well as old. Dr. George E. 
Waller, of Martinsville, Va., says: “I 
have used Ayer’s Pills many years in 
my practice, and especially in my fam- 
ily, and have found them to be the 
most satisfactory pills ever compound- 
ed. I take pleasure in recommending 


AYyer’s 


Pills as safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NO CALOMEL 


In Ayer’s Pills. They owe their cathar- 
tic properties to skillfully combined 
vegetable remedies. ‘‘ For a number of 
years, I was troubled with Biliousness 
which almost destroyed my health. I 
tried various remedies, but nothing 
afforded me any relief until I began to 
take Ayer’s 


Pilis. 


They cured me speedily.””— G. S. Wan- 
derlich, Scranton, Pa. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
Has a distinct odor of pine tar, but so happily 
has the combination been effected that it makes 
a grateful impression on the olfactory sense, and 
as the pine tar odor is coupled in the popular 
mind with thoughts of antiseptic quality, it 
ceases to have any offensive associations for 
even the most fastidious. Common experience 
is quite in accord with the medical and scien- 
tific. Those who use this soap for ordinary 
toilet purposes find it possessed of the highest 
qualities: it is grateful to the senses; it is de- 
tergent, and after its use the gratified individual 
finds that his skin is made delightfully soft, 
smooth and elastic, and its normal texture and 
tint improved. Those who with ordinary or 
highly perfumed or expensive soaps are made 
to suffer with rough, chapped and smarting 
hands, experience a high degree of satisfaction 
at the admirable results obtained by the use of 
Packer’s Soap. More especially are its remark- 
able qualities appreciated by those who suffer 
various unsightly and painful affections of the 
skin either arising spontaneously, or occurring 
in consequence of unguarded application of 
soaps made of decomposing animal fats dis- 
guised by perfumes. 

PACKER’S TAR SOAP is sold by Drug- 
gists, 25 Cents, or mailed on receipt of price. 

Send for pamphlet. 

Sample 4 Cents. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., N, Y¥. 


DYspeps\> 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent 1 
paid on ag of lay ocents. Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


SS 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 


Durable and Economical, 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high pices kinds and only 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Cord, coloring Photos, doing 
ancy work, and making ink. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 


Any one can 
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The American House, Boston, has an established reputation for the 
uniform excellence of its tables the cleanliness and comfort of its rooms, 
and the careful attention to details so essential in a first-class hotel. 


Dixon’s ‘* Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 


The importance of a Shoulder Brace in holding the body erect, ex- 
panding the chest, preventing round shoulders and hollow chest is well 
understood, and Dr N. A. Johnson of the Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
Easton, Pa., has invented a superior article which we can safely recom- 
mend to our readers. 


TRUTH.—The new material you refer to in your letter is called Velutina. 
It is a very superior class of velveteen—in fact, in appearance it is just 
like silk velvet, with the advantage that it drapes much better, and I 
should say would prove more durable. Another advantage, too, about 
it is that it is made into two different cloths, one being light, for dresses, 
etc., the other heavier, for coats. You will, therefore, I think, do well 
to carry out your expressed intention of having a velutina gown. 


DESERVING OF CONFIDENCE.—There is no article which so richly 
deserves the entire confidence of the community as Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches. Those suffering from asthmatic and bronchial diseases,coughs 
and colds, should try them. Containing nothing injurious, they may be 
used as often as required, and will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. For nearly forty years they have been recom- 
mended by physicians, and widely used, being known all over the world 
as one of the few staple cough remedies of the age. 


The handiest kitchen utensil ever made, is the expression of praise 
conferred on the Henis Press and Vegetable strainer, advertised in this 
number, and it is certainly deserving of it. No invention yet introduced 
can be applied to so many practical uses as this Press, and the demand 
for it is increasing daily. The Charles F. Henis Company, Philadel- 
phia, are the sole manufacturers and in view of the extensive advertising 
they are doing, live dealers in housefurnishing goods, hardware, and 
grocers, will make no mistake in ordering a stock; for printer’s ink will 
create a demand for anything, particularly when the article advertised is 
so useful in so many ways as this ingenious invention. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are an old and world-renowned remedy for 
the relief and cure of colds, coughs, hoarseness, and all throat troubles. 
Neglect of a cough or sore throat frequently results in an incurable lung 
disease, chronic throat trouble, or consumption. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches act directly on the inflamed parts, giving prompt and effective 
relief. They are pronounced universally superior to all other articles 
used for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said of 
them: ‘I have never changed my mind respecting them from the first, 
except I think yet better of that which I began by thinking well of. I 
have also commended them to friends, and they have proved extremely 
serviceable.” 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCIAL LARD.—Lard ingredients are from 
two sources, viz: The foods used by the animals making it, and the 
materials added by the manufacturer which entitles it to the label so 
often worn, “ Pure Refined Family Lard.” The first you will see in the 
pig’s cook room, pantry and dining, they need no description here. 
The second, the chemist labels as follows : water, cotton seed oil, beef 
tallow, mutton tallow and other cheap forms of grease. The Strawberry 
Hill Lard differs only in having a prescribed bill of fare for the pig, and 
an ommission of artificial ingredients. Some like the simple way best. 
They buy of the grocer, or order of W. A. Curtis manager, Strawberry 
Hill, Florence, Mass. 


The value of early, careful training, manifested in every occupation, 
is of additional importance where active business life is selected as an 
ultimate calling. The realization by our youth of the many inducements 
trade and commerce hold out to enterprising and industrious young men 
have rendered a thorough training and discipline in busiiiess methods a 
development of every talent and faculty all the more essential to .pre- 
eminence and success. Such a training as modern business demands, 
where the keenest intellects and brightest minds find congenial employ- 
ment, is not, however, to be picked up by a graduation from a merely 
nominal position; the story of the merchant prince commencing life as 
an office boy is hardly likely to be repeated, unless systematic training 
and education lend their aid. Integrity, industry and perseverance are 
as necessary now as ever, but they must be rendered available by the 
self-reliance that can only come through practical education. As a 
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and the influence exercised by these institutions has done much to create 
the present high standard of business ability which is the sine guo non 
of success. The leading position among these important institutions is 
undoubtedly occupied by the Coleman National Business College, at 
Newark, N. J., from which have graduated young men who are taking 
high rank in the commercial communities of our country. Established 
and conducted for the sole purpose of training young and middle-aged 
men and young ladies in the principles and methods of business life, it 
is to-day the chief and most successful exponent of this important work. 
The college buildings are spacious, commodious, and replete with every 
comfort and convenience, and the system of instruction pursued under 
the supervision of men who have made this department of education 
their life study is eminently calculated to prove of the utmost benefit to 
young men entering on a business career. 


Like many other products of civilization, felt shoes have been gradu- 
ally introduced in America within the last few years, but there is still a 
larger territory where their introduction would prove a real blessing. 
At the beginning of a season during which moisture and rain are atten- 
ded by a legion of dangers to health we urgently recommend felt shoes 
to all women. They save the expense of doctor and druggist. A sa- 
gacious American manufacturer, Alfred Dolge, foreseeing the great 
value and the great future of felt shoes in this country, has spent years 
in perfecting this article, so that the shoes now manufactured by him not 
only excel all similar goods produced in this country, but have tri- 
umphantly established their superiority to the German goods which 
formerly monopolized the market. Alfred Dolge is not only a great 
manufacturer, he is in truth a benefactor of mankind, hardly to a less de- 
gree than Justus Liebig. And no one will care to dispense with felt 
shoes—which might be justly said to fill a long-felt want. 


Carl L. Jensen, the Norwegian chemist, of Philadelphia, has through 
prolonged study and experimentations brought to the medical world a 
-pepsin preparation which has created for itself a world-wide reputation 
among the medical profession, and it is eminently lauded as not alone 
the finest, but by far the most active food-dissolver ever prescribed by 
the medical profession. The following article from Germany about this 
American preparation proves that there are yet wider fields for its utility ; 
Dr. J. Fisher, of Berlin, had a patient suffering with chronic pharyngeal 
catarrh. Various local and internal remedies were tried in vain, until 
finally, the patient complaining of some transient gastric disturbance, 
caused by too luxurious a meal, the doctor advised him to take five 
grains of Jensen’s Pepsin—which, by the way, is also recognized in Ger- 
many as the best pepsin in the market—immediately after each meal. 
The patient who, from frequent medication, had become averse to medi 
cine, took the pepsin pure, a half grain of aromatic powder being added 
to five grains of Jensen’s Pepsin simply to preserve the latter in its dry 
state. The effect was remarkable. Not only the stomach improved, 
but after three days’ use the pharyngeal catarrh also showed decided 
amelioration. Doctor Fisher then administered the pepsin in still larger 
doses, ten grains each, and two weeks later the catarrh had disappeared. 
The same remedy was afterwards tried in four more cases and with the 
same result, where other pepsin preparation had failed. There is one 
symptom that seems always to yield readily to Jensen’s Pepsin, viz., the 
peculiar dryness of which patients suffering from chronic pharyngeal 
catarrh are so apt to complain. The remedy ought to be taken in its 
pure state, only a moderate dose of aromatic powder being added to 
keep it dry, and it should be allowed slowly to dissolve in the mouth. 
There is a complaint intimately connected with the catarrh in question, 
viz., circular ulceration of the posterior nares. Patients suffering from 
this trouble usually have to hawk a great deal every morning, sometimes 
also in the daytime, to their own disgust and that of others. The hawk- 
ing is often so great that it leads to vomiting,and the symptom itself is a 
very annoying one. Ina similar accidental manner as Doctor Fisher, 
Dr. Hugo Engel discovered that Jensen’s Pepsin, if regularly used in 
divided doses (ten to fifteen grains three or four times daily), especially 
if combined with muriate of ammonia (twenty grains three to four times 
per diem), and with powdered extract of licorice (same dose as the 
muriate), to improve the taste, is almost a specific in the complaint 
spoken of. Only one must be careful to obtain the genuine Jensen's 
Pepsin, there being many similar but worthless preparations in the 
market, and they are substituted but too often for the genuine article on 
account of their great cheapness. The tablets of Jensen’s Pepsin are 
well adapted for the purpose indicated, and may be taken separately 
from the sal ammoniac. In that case the aromatic powder may be 
omitted. It seems, therefore, that perhaps most cases of catarrh are 
favored or caused by dyspepsia or indigestion. The headquarters of 
Doctor Jensen’s Pepsin are 161 West Twenty-third street, New York, 
and 2039 Green street, Philadelphia. It can be obtained at every first- 


recognition of the truth of these statements by our youths and their 


class drug store. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East [9th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. Gity. 


\ 

WAIST. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 

arments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated “*Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. ‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; “Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. _ Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tr t St., Bost 


THE BEST 


WATER FILTERS 


Are Manufactured By 


The Stevens Filter Go, 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The manufacture of Fil- 
ters isa specialty. Many 
thousands in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 
(From the New York Worldy Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Messrs. THORPE & MALLORY, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * * ery respectfully, 

D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. 

LADIES! ATTENTION! 

THE PERFORATED 

CHAMOIS SACHET 

Contains the best face and 

nursery powders. Full 

size 3 x 3% inches. All 

who have seen it are de- 

lighted at having found at 

last the best Face Powder 

in the most convenient form 

for carrying and applying. 

The Nursery Powder is es- 

pecially designed for pre- 

venting and removing all 

skin troubles, especially 

those with which young 

children are afflicted. Both 

powders are the result of 

years of and eri- 

. ment, and we warran em 

Patented April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 


gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or | ; 


See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. < It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


THE 


BIG HOLIDAY NUMBER 
Good Housekeeping, 


ONLY TEN CENTS. 


All Newsdealers and Booksellers 
keep it. 


PROF. GHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander Ph, the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, & c., &¢., says: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobility. For the skin, aa. 
Chapping, Toughness. $1.00. Of Drug- 
gists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Saveapurilia in the market." 


N. ¥. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 
i, prominent business and professional 
= =men of the state and nation. 


H. CoLeMAN, PRES. 


sent receipt of 25 cents. 
THORPE & MALLORY, Mfrs, 219 Sixth Ave, N. ¥. 


Send for Catalogue. 


STECHER LITHOGRAPH 


COMPAIN DT, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


PUBLISHERS 
HORTICULTURAL 
ArtJournal 


16-Page Monthly, 8 x 11, 


—-WITH— 


4 COLORED PLATES 


Iw ISSVE. 


NOTHING LIKE IT PUBLISHED! 


Send 25 cents for Sample Copy 
and Clubbing List with Other Pub- 
lications. 


jAxE: PYLE & SONS, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Pearline, say.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING one of the BEST of Advertising Mediums. 


A BABY LOST 


May be Recovered 


if you have its description, its weight, its age and all 
its peculiarities recorded in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, pppeniess and cunningness 
attending the progress of “* My Baby,” as a memento 
for ooae days. Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in ele- 

nt style. Cloth and gold 3.75, Turkey morocco 
; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 

ent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please mention this magazine. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 


{ Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! im 


We guarantee in eight hours . 
more benefit than can be derived/ co 
in ten days from any ingredient} 


of a similar nature. Corns and \ 
Bunions which chiropodistsand * 7 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 


seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
| delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
| Solvent will ore a more conclusive verification of our 
| statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
| It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
| and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
rienced. The price we have 7 at only 25 cents. 
ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
gists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K. Cook 

& Co.,7 Barclay St., New York. 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


A cannery at Santa Rosa, Cal., has put up 1,000,000 cases of 
peaches, grapes, pears, etc., this year. 


The “alligator” pear makes a delicious salad, cleaned and sliced 
like a cantelope, and dressed with pepper, salt, vinegar, and oil. 
The morceau, introduced by the late William R. Travers on his 
return from a Southern tour, is becoming quite popular among doz 
vivants. 


Increase of weight has been claimed as a result of systematic 
water-drinking on retiring for the night. The latest researches do 
not bear out this conclusion. Water thus taken will prevent any 
actual loss of weight, but it is not shown that it will do anything 
more. With the addition of a moderate stimulant, however, it has 
often a decidedly fattening effect. 


“One reason,” says Inspector Byrnes, of New York, “ why 
there are so many well-dressed girls and ladies is that within 
the past few years so many industries have been opened to 
females to support themselves. The various art industries and 
women’s exchanges enable many to support and dress themselves 
while still residing under the parental] roof.” The inspector con- 
siders women much smarter than men; pluckier, and not so easily 
discouraged; more industrious, and not so wasteful of money. 


A receipt for marsh mallows, as made by confectioners: Dis- 
solve one-half pound of gum arabic in one pint of water, strain and 
add one-half pound of fine sugar, and place over the fire, stirring 
constantly until the syrup is dissolved and all of the consistency of 
honey. Add gradually the whites of four eggs, well beaten. Stir 
the mixture until it becomes somewhat thin and does not adhere 
to the finger. Flavor to taste, and pour into a tin slightly dusted 
with powdered starch, and, when cool, divide into small squares. 


A garden of keepsakes is described by Grant Allen. The orange 
lilies came from Canada, the bulbs being given by a Canadian bot- 
anist. The spider orchids were dug up by a classically-minded 
friend from the debris of the Monte Testaccio at Rome. The 
Himalayan strawberry that overruns the beds arrived in a letter as 
a svecimen for identification. The lobelia in the hanging basket 
by the jasmine-covered porch was wetted once by the thick, white 


spray of Montmorenci. The snowdrops and crocuses, the hya- 
cinths and saxifrages, bring back bright days in Switzerland or 
Provence, on Welsh hillsides, or among the wild and beautiful 
Massachusetts uplands. 


A new fad of the amateur photographers, who are legion, is to 
take views on every occasion possible of events they attend, and 
preserve the same in an album instead of keeping a diary. Indeed, 
the volume is called the “Album Diary.” The guests at a recent 
fashionable social gathering up the Hudson were sent by a young 
lady of the household photographs of almost every incident of the 
Jéte, taken at the time unawares. Couples were revealed in forest 
strolls, or sequestered ¢é¢e-d-¢é¢es, and in one instance a wife was 
shown in a quiet hallway tying her careless husband’s cravat. 
The amateur photograph craze has proved a perfect bonanza to 
the manufacturing trade. 


It will soon be sausage time, cheerily remarks the New York 
Sun. Whatthen? Why, that will be the signal for festivals and 
occasions for rejoicing among tens of thousands of Germans in this 
city, who have transplanted amid New York’s bricks and stones 
the rural customs of the fatherland. The sausage ripens, so to 
speak, at the close of the agricultural year, when the hay and corn 
are in, the grapes have all been gathered, and the spring shotes are 
fat and lusty. Then the fiddles are new strung and tuned, the 
farmers have cash, the girls have new ribbons, and life becomes 
something more than the turning of a grindstone. Hurrah for the 
Germans! The more the merrier. 


We might learn something in the line of railroad restauration 
from England. Some twenty years ago the firm of Spiers & Pond 
—Spiers a French cook and Pond a wide-awake Australian—began 
establishing railroad eating-houses in the United Kingdom, and in 
the course of ten years had extended their system to nearly 
every station throughout the country; and at any one of them a 
solid, well-cooked meal can-be had at a very modest price, with a 
good glass of wine or old ale to wash it down. The immensity of 
their business enables them to procure the best articles, and the 
whole affair has become so systematized as to insure perfection of 
working at every one of their places. It has now, since some 
years, been converted into a vast stock company, which is highly 
remunerative and is eminently satisfactory to the public. 


Good Housekeeping 


FOR THE BALANGE OF THIS YEAR FREE OF CHARGE. 


To all New Subscribers we will send Good Housekeeping from November 
12th, 1887, (which ws the beginning of Volume Six) to Jan- 


uary Ist, 1889, fourteen months, for the price 
of a single year's subscription, 
$2.50. 
Subscriptions to take advantage of this offer must be received by us on or 
before January rst, 1888. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & COMPANY., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Goon HousEKEEPING. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL, 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. 

These packets will be found the most wonderful bargains 

ever offered. We advise early orders, as many will certain- 

ly desire to re-order. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50 and 40 cents for postage and registering; and of the 
complete 9 sets for #5.00 and 50 cents for postage and 
registering. 

No. 1—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 of 
L. Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards, together 
with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birthday Card 

No. 2—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards from the above publishers, also a Fine Frosted 

Card and a Folding Card cut in form of a Sheaf of Wheat. 

No. 3—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage, a choice selection 
of 25 Beautiful Cards of L. Prang & Co’s, also a souvenir 
Booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 

No. 4—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, a selection of 10 of 
our Largest and Finest Cards, together with a beautiful Four 
Folding Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 5—For $1.00 and !0 cents for postage, 10 Double Fringed 
Cards (ot folded), each in a separate envelope, together with 
a fine Folding Fringe Card and a handsome Satin Card. 

No. 6— For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage, 10 Prang’s. 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 

No. 7—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, 4 Beautiful Fold- 
ing Cards and 4 Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections 
from best authors ; retail price 25 and 50 cents each, and an en- 
larged Lithographic Card of the above cut, by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 8 —Birthday Packet. For 50cents17 Fine Cards of 
Prang’s or Tuck's. 

No 9.—Sunday-School Packet. For 50 cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. _43 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other novelties, at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 each, 

for Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care forthe different tastes and ages as 
specified. Chromo-Lithographic Cards by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion 


cards, per dozen, postpaid, $1.00. 

= _— TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward’s, Prangs and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for postage. 
Better assortment $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, ®3.00 and 
cents for pos:age and registering. 

Every Packet be in protectors, and heavy wrappers, for safe transmission. 
LOWEST PRICES IN T STAT 
We are the New England Agents for the Hulburt Paper Co., (established 

PAPER BY THE POUN « in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or 

more elegant paper can be made). Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able abuags to give 

lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, 
sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 

(ROSE LEAVES). A preparation of Rose Leaf Petals combined with the choicest 
POT-POURR Oriental perfumes, which will remain fragrant for years. Per box, size 34 by 4%, postpaid 
50 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and filled, price from $1.00 to $5.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 7 . 
Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
safe, and cheap light, and with odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 


the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent-bags 
Full particulars sent by addressing 


are always a holiday gifts. Send fora one- 
ounce packet to be forwarded by return maiL@Your 
J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, la. 


choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts. 
Address THE PINKHAM MED. €O., LYNN, MASS, 


You can get a sample copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. Free, by sending for it this month. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
ted in colour- 
print, of the 


ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 


: which should 

=*be found in 
every family and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


- NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


Triac STEAM WASHER 


\ [WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


and Women all over the 
country tosell the Mige 
souriSteam Washer. 
Why does it pay ¢° 
act as my Agent 
Because the argumentsinm 
its favorare so numerous 
andconvincingthatsales 
made with little dif- 
ficulty. i i 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal te: 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
canthus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argue 
ments to be used in making sales. J. Worth, sole 
manfr.. St. Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City. 
Bent p on 2 weeks’ trial to persons for their own use 
wherelhaveno Agent, Ask particularsabout Free 


MISSOURI 


THE WENIS PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER. 


INGENIOUS! NOVEL! EFFECTIVE! 


This handy utensil is rapidly superseding the old fashioned 

method of preparing Vegetables, Potatoes, and Fruits for the 

table, and housekeepers will find their work both lightened and 

shortened by using it. 

For straining Cranberries, Apple Sauce, Pumpkins, Starch, 

washing Potatoes, etc., and in preparing Grapes, Plums, Ber- 
ries, Currants and other fruits for Jellies, it will be found to be 


A NEAT, GLEAN AND HANDY SUBSTITUTE 


(OPEN.) for the means heretofore used in doing such work. 


) POTATOES MASHED WITH THIS PRESS 


+ are free from eyes, specks, small particles of skin, etc., and 
S watery Potatoes are made mealyand dry. They do not require 
\ either milk or butter, are much lighter, and present a flaky and 
appetizing appearance that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Strained fingers and soiled clothing need no longer exist if 
you use the 


HANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


(IN USE.) 
Ask your dealer for one, and if he does not keep them, a Press will be sent by mail on receipt of Sixty cents. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 No. 7th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR AND TELL 
HIM WHERE TO GET 


Royle’s Patent Self-Pouring Tea-Pot. 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does away entirely with the drudgery ot 
lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cent. of 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 


FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 


This Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing quatities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CoO., 


210 Frent St., New York. 
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HOW OHOOOLATE IS MADE. 


“ Chocolate,” said a confectioner, “is made from beans that 
grow in pods on the cacao tree. These trees are numerous in the 
West Indies, and it is from there we get our supply. The beans 
are brought hither in the pod, and put through a regular manu- 
facturing process to produce the chocolate cakes that we use. 
The first operation is the breaking of the husks and separating 
them from the kernels bya blast of air. Then the beans are 
ground with sugar by revolving granite grindstones. The stones 
are heated, and the oil contained in the bean makes the mass 
adhere and become a thick paste. This pulp is now partly dried, 
and the air bubbles are squeezed out in a press, and it is transferred 
to the cooling tables. Here itis beaten and worked by hand to 
produce an even texture anda fine grain. Then it is placed in 
moulds, a blast of cold air is turned on and in a few moments the 
beautiful glossy tablets are finished. 

“The British government has recently directed that chocolate 
be served two or three times a week in the army and navy. In 
confectionery the Parisians exceed us in the number of prepara- 
tions of chocolate. We use it in its natural flavor only, while they mix 
essences and other flavors with it, until there is noend to the com- 
binations that they produce. In England much of the chocolate 
is adulterated. Some recent tests detected flour, starch, potato, 
lard, chalk, bran and old sea-biscuit in specimens offered for sale.” 
—New York Mail and Expeess. 


READ! 


What the Advertising Agents 


Say About Good Housekeeping 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


“We recommend Good Housekeeping, published every other week at Spring- 
field, Mass., as being one of the best advertising mediums on the American Con- 
tinent, because it enjoys an extensive and influential circulation amongst families, 
making every copy valuable to an advertiser.” 


C. W. Atwell, 8 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass.; Wm. J. Danielson, 62 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I., Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y,; John C. 
Dewey, 133 College Street, Burlington, Vt.; T. C. Evans, 294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Geo. A. Foxcroft, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; Charles H. 
Fuller, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; The H. P. Hubbard Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Wm. Hicks, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y.; Herbert Booth King and Bro., 202 
Broadway, N. Y.; Lord & Thomas, 43 Randolph Street., Chicago., Ill. The Mil- 


ler Advertising Agency 71 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn.; Pettingill & Co., 10 | 
State Street, Boston, Mass.; John F. Phillips & Co., 29 Park Row, N. Y.; C. J. | 
Wheeler, 49 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I.; R. L. Watkins, Prospect, Ohio. | 


FESTIVE CARVING. 


Nothing adds more to the table enjoyments 
of festive occasions than good carving. The 
_ Thanksgiving Turkey, or the Christmas Goose, 
_may be beautifully browned, and of savory odor, 
but the cooking, however good, is “loves labor 
lost” if the carving is but indifferently done. 
Mrs, D. A. Lincoln has prepared a paper telling 
how the Thanksgiving Turkey and Christmas 
Goose should be carved. It will appear in the 
next issue of Goop HousEkeEpinc—our Big 
Holiday Number. . 


Every Newsdealer sells it. 
BE SURE AND BUY OUR 


BIG HOLIDAY NUMBER 


IF YOU DO NOT 
TAKE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING REGULARLY. 


IT IS TEN CENTS A COPY, $2.50 A VFAR, 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, silk, 
leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. The conven- 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity i in each makes these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the cheap- 
est, in the market. Each bottle contains nearly five times as much as is usually offered in the so-called 


“Family Dyes.” 


Sample bottles by mail on of 25cents. In ordering state 6 dye is to be used, 


and name color wante LE DYE AND CHEMICAL W' 


Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver S St., Boston, Mass. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send you a good written receipt 
for making a very fine “ EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO., 926 S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


All Newsdealers will sell the 
Big Holiday Number of 


PEPSIN ©ABLETS FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for only 10 cents. 


BOOK 


ILE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHIO, 


JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PEARLINE. 


Only Ten Cents. 


New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers 


Buy the Big Holiday Number of | Goop HoUusEKEEPING, 


| Springfield, Mass. 


S1rs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of 
the best advertising mediums. 


Jas. & Sons. 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


GLOSS 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make, Beware ofthese Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and mabes shoes look natural, 
not varnished. 

Button & Orr.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box S xpress, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
~~ ya all Chicago. Try it once. 


F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


RAVE 


Ladies! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they al 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


NG. 


OUR | 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our | 
own is the BEST OF ALL for Blanc) 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table. 
delicacies. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. | 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the chest, prevents roundshoulders. _ 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. = 
No harness,simple,unlike all others. 
izes for Men, 
Women, Boys and 
Girls, Cheafest & 
and only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of 1 per pair, plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
dress Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 


| 
| 


ecial Diabetic Food, 
luab}é wast¢frepairing }'lours, for 
ebility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Starch. 
vsicians and clergymen 


Six Ibs. Fer 
who wf pay\ 


VIEMORY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Richard Proctor, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law students ; 
two classes of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University of 


yments quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. three 
Tl 5 . Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. rospectus post free from . 
ne Frink’s Rupture Remedy. PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Goose, Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
y odor, O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. to work well, should R. M. LAMBIE, 
e placed on BOOK 
; labor HARTSHORN, = 
done. ALWAYS R HOLDER 
telling THE Most Perrect 
dD M this P r when wri Comfortable, Elegant, Per- + as 
istmas ention ting to and, the \\ Dictionary Holder. 
urable known to the trade. d Illustrated 
Advertisers. Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
in the now wear the 39 E.19th St.,N.Y. 
Duplex Corset. 
ir Big few people any of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
oW ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. soem. 
The new system of cure and how it works. See BROWN FRENCH DRESSING. 
‘ Your reporter met on the form, or made to order with- The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


RX 


street a day or two ago a prom- 
inent newspaper man, and he | 
said his wie ad been an in- | 
valid for years, and she had | 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 
 Aprominent artist writes: 
“They are indeed the most 
‘ wonderful thing I ever saw.” 
An artist from Connecticut, | 
the proprietor of a large art | 
llery there says he hada 
Fiend that was promptly 


‘ cured by their use. 
A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the | 
largest and finest art galleries in New York City, sent | 


\ out extra charge. Sent toany 
i) address upon receipt of price. 
: Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

Sy Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen fany color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per air; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 Pfr pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent bymail. THE DUPLEX CORSET co. 

218 6th Avenue, New York 


in Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 
STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- . Set of Scrap Pictures, one 
ing: ‘The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wish BRIGGS & C0 S Patent Transferring Papers are FUN CARDS colchester knee i for only 
to continue their use.’’ . just what every lady should nse twocents. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 
A prominent business man of ‘Newark, N J. says to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. , wise : 
| suffered very much from habitual constipation. | stamp on plush, velvet, orany mate- 
I never on anything to equal them in prompt and the back of the pattern. 
curative effects. 4 
ten receipt = hey have been cured of piles of 1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches. 

use in five days. Certainly for “20 “en 3% x 4% ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
imore, Md. all derangements of the body, due to improper action ye 4X44 |. 4 OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdea ers or wili be 
‘hampagne of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 4 a Ox dai sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 

excretion. “* They promptly and surely cure.” Being ne CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 

purely vegetable, they are harmless. All for $1.00 

A gent from orders the or $1.00, $1.40 

ourth time and says: ‘All those that have taken your 
1e Granules, would not be without them for anything. BRIGGS & 00., 104 Franklin St. New York. 


All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and I can tell you [ have spent lots of money already 
for my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. — 

™ brother would not be without them, neither 
would Mrs.——.” 

Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the 

y, the result of their use shows it to be the only 

correct principal. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Without Redness or Roughness, Soft as Velvet, Smooth as a Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possible, by wearing at night 


THOMPSON'S MEDICATED GLOVES. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


iz, OHIO. Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West Thri 
: ice wearing will convince the most skeptical that they are the one thing needful. 
Twenty-Third Street, New Souk, overs Say. = = So To be without themis almostasin. Ladies who do housework need them to keep their 
r i ; i ies i s bies should have their hands white and lovely, as a 
Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a pill to physic Ladies who wear diamonds and ru — . 
. 8, 1887. but area small granule ocecely langer than a mustard fit setting to the beautiful gems. INVENTED BY 
’ ; grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic, but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. MrRs. C. THOM PSON, Celebrated for her 
strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitua s 
. constipation= piles, dyspepsia, torpid liver, headaches Patented Bangs and Waves for e Hair. 
ING one of of women, etc. Of all Druggists, or of None other Genuine. 240 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


& Sons. 


Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


Catalogues sent free. 


ij 
Vil 
CINDY | 
| 
Dyspep! 
€pres\charges. Forall family 
| uses Aothinf Qquals\our “Health Flour.” 
| TrfZit. SAmple& free. Send for circulars 
to FARWELL & Rares, Watertown, 
RLY. | 
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400,000 NOE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pra 


For 1888, 


A Remarkable Volume. 


The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any that have 
preceded it, as will be seen by the following partial Announcements : 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly written 
for the Companion, on “The Future of the English-Speaking Races.” 


Six Serial Stories, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 188, BY 
J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, and others. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will appear 
from the following Authors of Great Britain and the United States: 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U.S. A., 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 
and many other well-known and popular writers. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, 


instead of eight pages, will be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing 
the size of the paper almost one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and 
variety of choice reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Creat Variety of Reading. 


Articles of Travel; Sketches of Eminent Men; Fascinating Stories; Tales 
of Adventure; Historical and Scientific Articles; Facts; Bright 
Sayings; Anecdotes; Sketches of Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. ist, 1888. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who send $1.75 now, will receive the 
paper free to Jan. Ist, 1888, and for a full year from that date. 
This offer includes the THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS. Please mention this magazine, 


a 
PROTO GRAVURE Co 


Lay PERRY MASON & CO., 


Address: 


41 Temple Place, BOSTON, 


BRIDAL 
HOLIDAY 


Artistic Presents of Real Value. 
“THE FATES” after Thumann, 


one of the most beautiful of Photographs. 


Becker’s “POPE JULIUS, II.” 
The original just purchased for the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. 


“MIGNON” and “THE MAGDALEN,” 
after Gabriel Max, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 

The finest Photographs we have ever had, all being 
direct from very important originals. Also, 
MANY NEW ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 

PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 

ALL THE “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 

MOST TASTEFUL AND HARMONIOUS 
PICTURE FRAMES. 

CARD AND CABINET FRAMES. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHeEstTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
Fully Illustrated. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue Sent Free—Write for it. 


Mahler Bros., 
503, 505 6th Avenue, New York. 


If you are not a subscriber to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
BE SURE AND BUY No. 68, 
THE BIG HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
All Newsdealers sell it. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


eal 
Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHAD 


WICK, New Haven, Conn. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your or send (Q stamps 
Sor trial can, H. ©. WILBUR & SONG, Philadelphia. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricnarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 

Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 


terms to Teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 


] 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same ettect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Li. stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 
Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 
When ordering, please state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for =_ twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
uyTow’s 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


190 East 121st St.. - NEW YORK. 


Dial .. Tableaux, S§; ers, for 
PLAYS 
logue free. T.S. Chicago, Lil. 


ff 
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\GHTFULLY Frags 


AS * 
HEALTHFUL Liquio suBsTTUTE Cy 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 


ID THE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS.. 

DIRECTIONS 


DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW | 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. | 
PRICE 25#A BOTTLE 

PUT uP BY. 


E.WwW-HOYT & CO. 
PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


LOWELL,MASS. 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfiuous Hair, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 

SECRET OF Send to 

YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 

Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BLACKING 


Restores original Juster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 


ing. cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Kottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


‘'Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


° SAFEST OF ALL Z, 
oINVESTMENTS.@4 
W. B. CLarK & CO., of Minneapolis, offer Firs? 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


IRDERS 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of givin 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to re club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
$15 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES | 496 YOUR sta: 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
BRUCELINE. 


_. The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color, It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 

Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


RO 
GRIND 
Graham Flour Cor inthe 


GHAND 
106 per cent. more made 

- Also POWER MILLS and 
LLs. and testimonials 
ILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


EED 
pplication, 


AMES PYLE & SONS, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Pearline, say:—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
BEST of Advertising Mediums. , 


ING one of the 


return mail. Fall Descriptio 
Tallor System of Dress 


M 
FRE Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 


222 East 17th Street, 
New York, Nov. 22, 1886. 


Publishers of Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sirs:—I hear the heartiest words of 
praise for Good Housekeeping from good 
housekeepers everywhere. think it is the 
Best Household Magazine ever published. 

Wishing you even greater success, 
Lam, respectfully yours, 
MARIA PARLOA. 


10 CENTS (silver) page fer pour af 
dress in the ‘ Agent’s 
Directory,”’ which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, ere magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each poo answering this advertisement. 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. 


Voice- Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE Co., Chicago. 


Buttons Covered to Order, 


Any size, any quantity and from any fabric. Made 
plain or with edge of ivory of the same or contrasting 
color. Flatorballshape. Send for information to 


F. H. GOLOTHWAIT & CO., Button Mfrs., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Any Dry-Goods Dealer, Tailor or Dressmaker will 

take your order and send to us, or if not you can send 
to us direct. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. a 
month, They cause nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Particulars (sealed) 4c, Wilcox Specitic Co., Phila., Pa. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 


te) 
Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
KE. Mth St., between Sth 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


° 
poe Dog po po 


notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
% lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 
XZ ll N metics which cover up 
facial detects, primarily 
J es the skin of impuri- 


ur, 
ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “I take great pleasure 
in recommending fon Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 


serving a fair and healthy complexion. 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 


For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson 8t., New York. 
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who preter to 
use a nice 


LADIES 


ual- | 


Magee Mystic Range. 


ity of Stationery for their | 


corres 


mdence should in- | 


quire for Crane’s Ladies’ | 


Note Papers and Envel- 
# to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purit 
and Beautiful So’ 
Finish, py even the finest | 
Sold by all Stationers, in a. 
urfaces. 


foreign 


variety 0 


tints and s 


DRUNKENNESS 
Instantly Cured. 


Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly | 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered im coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with Mey ~ 
results.’ ‘Thousands have been cured, who t y 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. MoLeswortu & | 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- | 
JECTING AND SUCTION | 


SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other | 
Endorsed by the leading physicians. 2.00. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, 
9 Gold Street, New York. 
Send for full ae circular, FREE. 


Address in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Over cight thousand sold in 1886 Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try Miss Parloa says: “ The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 
| Our motto is, “The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
| spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
| leading goods. THe MaGee RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY: 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 
PO 


H-F-MARSH,. No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash —~> Portieres, | 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
pholstery, 


Drapers’ G : 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 
WM7IITDOVW SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at eee prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. . KN 


117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SUKE and infallible cure. 
It positivel and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pictely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 

e skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the fore as noting ah in the world 

an, rendering it CL R and TRANSPAR- 

ENT T, and clearing it m all ae and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wra 
ag cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 

EO STODDARD. 1226 Niagara ‘St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My F WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes A hands white, sent, postpaid, 
for 3ocents. Mention this paper. 

4 Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


OPIUM i: 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf- 
Manual.$1.50;Reader.¢1 RT HANI 
AND Six’ Dollars, 


SHORT ear, 


Instruction 
I. 


Books for, - .00 sent post-paid by CrarK W. 
Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


ays. No 


Stenographic Miscellan 
stamp for W. Ly 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
| 

| perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
| cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
| the Magee. 
| 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| ORIENTAL Ryan’s New Method of | 


Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 
Scarfs, &c. _ Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 
» 243 STREET, New York City. 
J. RYAN E. Ss New Y © 


RHEUMATISM! 


| 
An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
| never failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure; 
| thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
}— rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug i try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 
Prescription, with full directions, sent on receipt of 
Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Peart St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuitTING’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


beantifally eo!ored Patterns to in- 


| FREE troduce. = = te lo 
en anted. 


GIBBS MFG. CO 
FR FFs: ART EMBROIDERY .—A valuable work 


of materials and stitch sent to 
Send postal. Linerty Em- 
WORKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


SELL DIRECT TO FANILIES- 

(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 


rapted 6 years, for @193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for circulars te 
Sanches & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


COBR’S 


COMPLEXION 


SOAP. 


Choicest of all for the 
TOILET and BATH. 
PREVENTS HANDS CHAPPING. 

Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 

ie H. COBB, Beston, Mass. 


rtWASTE. 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


in 


= 
= CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= 460 Broadway, New York. 


THIs PAPER. 


The Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


| Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1 00a Year 
Circulation, 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
| 
| The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
| Springfield than any other daily. 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICOR. 


40 Views, Screen, 

Tickets & Program, 

STEAM ENGINES, 

$8. ORGANETTES, #8. 
MUSIC BOXES, 50c. 

FULL LINE of Magic Lan- 
ternsand Slides, Automa- 

tic Organs, Steam Engines 

and Engine Toys, Steam Loco- 
motives and Tracks, Electric 
Batteries,S’'m Yachts,Music Boxes, 
Photographic Outfits, ete. atlovcest prices, CATALOGUE 


|GCEM MUSIC BOX,S6. 


tne | CONCERT MUSIC BOX, S12. |53 


RS. D. A. LINCOLN will tell in the next num- 

ber of Goop HOUSEKEEPING how to carve and 

serve a Thanksgiving turkey and a Christmas goose. 
All Newsdealers sell it. 


Sharp Pains: 


Backache, rains, Neural- 
Affections, — Chestor pain in 1 


Hop Plaster 
ferro 


Pricesscis by 


* STOWELL & 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES. 


| “PRICE 
* 
re = —_ | } box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
: mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
3 Mi each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
= 
= 
| 
| 
MACIC AN 
is applied. Prepared from Burgundy Pitch, 
Praha ie Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh 
Hops. Actsinstantly, cures quickly. The great- 
est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stores, 
to 
ay 


0 FAMILIES- 
lers whose pro- 
ble the cost on 
and send this 

Cabinet 
Piano, War- 
S193! We 
ful Cover and 
rown Home be- 
for circulars te 
St., N. 


CHAPPING. 
id, 6 cts. 
Beston, Mass. 


D, MAss, 


$1 00a Vear 


886, 6,000 
887, 7,850 
inch. 

n inch. 


‘irculation in 


le next num- 
to carve and 
stmas goose. 


HouSEKEEPING, 


| 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
o THOS. WOOD & O0., BOSTON. 


Onev'ry Pk’g. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 


Lost sleep or tnterfe ference with 
UM: Terms Low. Treat 
AY asked until you are 


Union St., Boston, 


sent trial and NO 
Cures in Six Months 
BUM 
CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


WHY D0 MoTHERS 


3 te 


‘ak. 
FERRIS BROS , Manuf'rs 
81 White te St., New York. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
~ spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 en by mail, 
stamps ‘taken. Addres 

W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE | 
| 

$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00 
Send for Circular. =| 
Mfg. Co., 253 So , 5th St., Phila. 


FU Cards, scrap pictures and book of beautiful sam- 
ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, O. 


94)" HIDDEN NAME CARD money” mango 


crete, o- ale ag and the largest and finest sample book of new atyle 
All for a 2-venut stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 


The Favorite. 

A id gift. Pleaseseverybody, A 
and convenience, in 
sickness or ip health. 60 changes 
of position, Simple, elegant, dur- 
able, Unlike other chairs, 
it can be adjusted by the, 
sitting init. We also manufact- 

Wheel and Chairs, 


ADVERTISE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPIKG. 


When the best is wanted for school, 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Ask For [= 


Over 5000 in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Senc 
igin stamps =~ wards of 60 varieties of fine pa 
orice lists, &c. ll send address of nearest dealer if de 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’ r 

Huntingdon, enn’a 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ha Blank Work, Paper Ruling sl 
Gilding. | 


Ly - can get Goop HOUSEKEEPING free for the | 
balance of this year if you subscribe now and are | 
a new subscriber. 


HORTHAND 


STATEN ISLAND 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS 4CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
FANCY Clean, and Re Fin 
DYEING ripping 
price list. 


JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
DYSPEPSIA Cure, Being the experience of an 


actual sufferer, b zeus MCALvIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 yeats Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


Rubber Mat. 


CARPE? moses NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. Ail our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 
PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


Stair Tread. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Key to Cooking, in Six 
ae) of Coffee. CLAR YAN & 


{ BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 
lishers, Springfield, Ay 


ys 
asn pnogs Aqy,, *uonsenb But 
siussa yseq 405 sv uaa 


OS'SI$ YOM pus 


JAS. PYLE & SCNS, 


New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springltela, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider GoopD HOUSEKEEPING one 

of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. & Sons 


Saves 

other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 

DOES NOT GREASE 

EMPIRE ‘The Cothes 

0 yhite Rubbe 
Wears Longest 
Aubura, 


everywhere, Empire W. Co.. 


WRING 
AUBURN 


WARRANTED. 
Agents wanted everywhere, 


§ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
« at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
mense. ‘eatalo ue, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. ENGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS 


and all material used by the Scrol 
Sawyer or Woodworker. Send 4 cts, 
in stamps for large Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Saws, Tools, Designs, &c. Or 
send 10c. in stamps for the Catalogue, 
=handsome 10 cent Pattern and 
COUPON OFFERS. We have the 
Largest Stock of Scroll Saw Goods in the U. 
John Wilkinson Co., 77 State St., Chicago, tll. 


PACK May 10 0 Mome Carts, One Pack Escort Carts, One Pack 
on Cards, One Pack Hold-to the-Ligh’ ‘ards, The Mystic Oracle, 
hich you can tell any and large mens ook of Hide 

don Namo Cards. Ail for only 2-cent stamp. Banner Oadia, O, 


PARENoL $00 !QUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANI- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN, 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MOUTH 
DISEASES, SCRA 7 CHES, ete. 


For Bale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


1/39 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, O. 


rareo STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts, 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


MU. J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.O. 


DRESS.—-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t., NEW YORK.—DRESS, 


| 
REQUIRES NO BRUSH TO POLISH. | 
forthe BROS. \\ RESISTS MOISTURE. GIVES A 
BRILLIANT FINISH ON MEN'S, 
WOMEN'S & CHILDRENS SHOES. 
| ASK FoR IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
| KEYSTONE WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
== APPARATUS STATIONERY} 
bis, Pa. 2 | d = i. i | 4 / 
| 
s | | 
| 
- = 
ALOGUE /ree 
BG. | 
Kidney 
| 
p Plaster 
| 
| 
__—s—dE 
wa, Mess 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


KLACKNER’S 
RECENT ETCHINGS. 


EVENING IN A HAMLET OF FINISTERE. By W. L* 
Lathrop, from the paint ng by Jules Breton. 


HoME oF EVANGELINE. By F. Raubicheck. 
COLONIAL Days. By Jas. S. King. 
HARBOR OF QuEBEC. By Stephen Parrish. 
THe Marsues. By C. Morgan McElhinny. 
THE GoLpEN By Benj. Lander. 
NAMING THE Day. After F.C. Jones. 
Eve. By Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. 


Srtrence. After William Bliss Baker. 
Tue May Festiva. By F. M. Gregory. 
Venice. By Thomas Moran. 


DorpDRECH?. By Thomas Moran. 

FARM BY THE River. By G. W. H. Ritchie. 
SWALLows’ Home. By J. H. Millspav gh. 
SHREWSBURY River. By J. H. Millspaugh. 


Purchasers of COPYRIGHTED Engravings and 
Etchings have an al 


production, such as all imported prints are liable to— 
there being no international copyright law to protect 
the latter —so when visiting art stores anywhere, al- 
ways ask for KLACKNER’S AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS 
AND ETCHINGS. 


KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIO 
STANDS 


IN EBONY, ASH, CHERRY 
OR MAHOGANY. 


C. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 
Send for catalogue and for pamphlet on ** Proofs 
and Prints,’ price 10 cents. 


CARD Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 


13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Songs, Ridd 
Ete., and scopy of our finely illustra 
paper, all for a 2c stamp. OME AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio, 


TO, STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free How to Reduce Weight and cure Obesit 
by the only sure method. Diet nauseous drugs ur, 
necessary. New Treatise, with full instructions How to Act, 
sent in plain sealed enveione for 6 stamps. 


Address E. K. LYNTON. i9 Park Place, New York. 


LADIES SUFFER in SILENCE? 
NINE OUT O OF YOU 


4 


FTEN 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 
pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 
for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 
NO BACKACHE. 

RUNS 

EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily. 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 


hours. 


your vicinity secures the Agency. Illustrated Catalo: FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 
8. Canal Street, Chicago, {1l, 


HE DICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT WAKMERS or 

Fireside Comfort Shoes, worn 
everywhere ; woven by hand; lined 
with wool; warm, easy, 
durable. Fine Christ- 
mas Gift. If your deal- 
ers have none, order of 
us. Ladies size, $1.35} 
Men’s $1.60. We pays 
the postage on them. 
Write plainly ; give size 
of shoe. W. H. DICK, Mfr., Dansvitte, N. Y. 


Builders of CARRIAG 


ES of all Desoriptions. 
THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Salesrooms in New York, 406-412 Broome Street. 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


INDELIBLE 


solute protection from inferior re- | 


Chatterbox Again! 


The Largest, Brightest, Best Illastrated ana 
Cheapest Annual is CHATTERBOx fcr 1887. Nobook 
for young people compares with it. Everyone of the 200 
full-page illustrations is expressly designed by the best- 
known artists for this book, on whichOUR PRESSES 
NEVER REST, running day and night from January 
to January. Illuminated board covers, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL 
Is the very best book for children ever made in America, 
| consisting of numerous short storie: and poems by well- 
| known writers, capitally illustrated by the best Ameri- 
| can artists with original drawings specially engraved 
for this work by Andrew. Illuminated covers, $1.75. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


299, 301, 303, 305 Washington Street, Boston. 


We begto announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO. Itis 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er's art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 1octs, 
in stamps, cash or postal note, 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


| 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


> 
cs 
= 
= => = 
= — 
=> 
| 
— 
It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron Lad ae 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of oy ee iptive Circul 
| the skin, simply by using with soap and water. Itnever end for Descriptive Circular. 
| becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co. 
injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of | PROVIDENCE, R. I 
pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- | ° - 
Shoemakers, Painters ‘armers, and all whose 
— are stained by their labor —- es gg them easily Consumption Can be Cured. 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. 
Price as Contaonch. Send us Postal Noteandwe _,The Application, of medicine has failed in, mos 
will forward by return mail. C. J. 
Mfrs.,132 Pearl St., Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. | have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 


new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 


| &¥ ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by my system precludes the use of medicine of any kind. 
x by CATHERINE - 
OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers, or will be | For particulars apply to 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, PROF. JOSEF ZERVAS, 
LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 346 East 42d St., NEw York 


BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A *‘ made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
*“DEMI-MON DE.’ and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes,a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAUTY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most speedily acquired and conferred by that incompara- 
ble BLOOD and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing” 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 


1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, MAss.. August 3, 1887. 

DR. CAMPBELL,—JDear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 
bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack of yellow jaundice, or ‘‘overflow of the gall,” which 
completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one hideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a ae ey myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 
this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions I wou'd not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the — of complexions in my hearing. Thus matters continued upto the fourth day of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
I at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, £2 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 
first time in three long years, to approach and pee into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 
Instead of the dull, yellowish-brown face which had been my grief and ¢error, I saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the glass at me, for I found that not only had my former healthful complexion been fully re- 
stored, but my a also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy I felt ; round 
came the face o every glass that my eager search could find. I was like a child again, and ran, with happy 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while ¢ ach in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find also that my 
voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. I am 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as need them 
and J assure you their nameis “legion.”” You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way yon may 
think proper, tor the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too feel that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 

As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, ]@™ Use none other. Every druggist has them 

Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. Beware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


(Dr. Campbell’s Quarterly Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear 
to every feminine heart. ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent amps. 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 West 16th Street, N. Y. %@~ Now ready. 
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DAPTED T0 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


AS, 
EW YorK 
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